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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


e 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words isfrequired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WHY SO AFRAID? 


HE fact that a number of eminent men in the 
field of science and in the field of religion are 
ridiculing the idea of the Fatherhood of God, 

need not cause us any great concern. Who are they 
that we should bow down meekly and accept what 
they hand us? Have we no minds of our own and 
no religious experience that we can trust? Have we 
never made any contact with what we call the Infinite 
Reality, and felt the power and peace that follow from 
such contact? Ah, but these eminent ones can pick 
flaws in our definition of God! To be sure. What 
does one expect? Do we not know that never yet 
has there been a definition of God that could not be 
attacked? It we think it worth our while and will get 
over our timidity we may even make intelligent 
criticisms of some of these other ideas of God. Our 
own view is that it is something of a job to fit Almighty 
God into any one definition. 

For our own part we do not want to attack these 
other definitions. If put forth in sincerity and stated 
with ability, we can find something in all of them. 

Our guess is that it will take all of them put together 
and then something, to get anywhere within range 
of the Divine Reality. And until we can find better 
words why not calmly and confidently stick to the 
Universal Fatherhood of God? We do not want to be 
dogmatic on a subject so far beyond our poor power 
to discuss, and we certainly do not want to be bump- 
tious and unmannerly in a world in which there are so 
many men of far greater intellectual and moral power. 
But when it comes to the matter of relationship to 
God we hold that the humblest Scotch peasant woman 
with Bible on her knees is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration as well as the eminent professor. We feel 
no particular need of calling the Infinite finite because 
some people think there can not be any Infinite. We 
feel no necessity laid upon us to account for evil by 
dualism because some scholars reach such a conclu- 
sion. It is absolutely impossible for us to account for 
many things in this universe, but the things we can 
not account for we do not account for, and let it rest at 
that. We are confident that a Love and Wisdom ab- 
solutely limitless some day will make everything clear 
to us. 

We take great comfort from these searchings and 
strivings for God. The definitions put out may not 
always suit us, but they show interest in the greatest 


theme that can engage the mind of man. We have a 
feeling that back of all the sincere theists and humanists 
there is the one Father God seeking to reach and bless 
His children. 

So let us go humbly but confidently to our wor- 
ship and our work—to our differing worships and our 
differing works—remembering after all that the prac- 
tical test of all ideas is what comes from them. We 
had better try to get a different idea of God if we have 
no happiness in the one we hold. We had better try 
again if our God is not helping us to love and serve 
our fellow men. 

* * 


IF THERE COULD BE A CHRISTLIKE GOD 
(Written for the Boston Herald) 


F there could be back of this vast universe and 
somewhere in it a Christlike God and we could 
believe that there is, how should we feel about 

life and death and immortality? 

By a Christlike God we mean a God who is in- 
deed very God of very God, the Creator and Sustainer 
of the Universe, the Limitless One, without Beginning 
or End, who has a Christlike heart. 

If there could be a God, a God like Christ, what 
would that mean practically for us who are walking 
for a little time here on earth between two eternities? 

It would mean that we should be sure that the 
Almighty One cares for us. If there is anything clear 
in the life of Jesus, it is this fact of caring. There may 
be many traditions about him that are not trustworthy, 
there may be many contradictions even in the sacred 
records, but for nineteen hundred years the world has 
had good reason to accept as trustworthy the sober 
history and the moving poetry which bring down to 
us the record of his undying love for all mankind. If 
there be a Christlike God, He cares. 

If there be a Christlike God ‘‘somewhere in the 
realms of space,” He cares actively. He is not sitting 
quiescent in majesty and glory. He is not waiting 
for adoration and praise. He is reaching out to us, 
trying to communicate with us, knocking at the 
closed doors of our lives, doing His best to help and 
bless us. He is spurning ease and comfort and facing 
storm and rocky precipice to get hold of us and carry 
us from danger to safety. 

There is not much doubt about there having 
been once upon a time here on earth a man named 
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Jesus, whom people called the Christ, who lived just 
that kind of life. It does not seem to us great schol- 
arship—rather a kind of affectation and prejudice— 
which attempts to belittle a life so full of blessing to 
man as the life of Jesus. Jesus was in fact the kind 
of Good Shepherd that he held up for others as an 
ideal. If there be a Christlike God, He is a seeking, 
a saving God. 

If there be a Christlike God, He is capable of 
wrath. He can blaze up suddenly when cruel or im- 
pure men cause His helpless little ones to’ stumble. 
He can be outraged by money-changing and money- 
changers in temples dedicated to nobler ends. He can 
scourge and overturn. Jesus not only said, “Blessed 
are ye,” he said ‘“Woe unto you.” He not only talked 
to his disciples about the -Good Samaritan, he talked 
about retribution so terrible that it would have been 
better if a millstone had been hanged about a man’s 
neck and he had been drowned in the depths of the 
sea. 

If there be a Christlike God, He never will give 
up. ‘Until he find it” was written of Jesus looking 
for the lost sheep. If there be a Christlike God, He 
will use every resource of infinity, love and punish- 
ment, and punishment in love, and punishment di- 
rected by supreme intelligence, in time and in eternity, 
to turn men from evil to good. ; 

If there be a Christlike God, He will be with us 
especially in the pain and sorrow which are a part of 
every human lot, and inexplicably almost all of life 
for some. Much of atheism comes from these un- 
solved riddles of existence—the innocent who suffer 
for the guilty, the little ones who never have a chance, 
the injustice which follows injustice, the infernos for 
many here on earth. The traditions are trustworthy 
which represent Jesus as taking especially upon his 
soul a ministry to sorrow. His special endowments 
were insight and sympathy. He could put himself 
in the place of the one bowed down. He wept. He 
wrestled with sickness—even with death. 

If there be a Christlike God, He has an especial 
care for sorrow, He has an instinct which sends Him 
instantly where it is found. To be sure, sometimes 
He may seem to be helpless before sorrow because 
man will not be helped, or because as the universe is 
made some things He has to leave to man collectively 
to work out. But if God is like Christ, side by side 
with the word mourn He will always be setting the 
word comfort, with pain healing, with death life. A 
God who suffers with us? Impossible? But if He 
is a Christlike God it is true. 

A Christlike God—infinitely strong, infinitely 
wise, who brought into being a race endowed with 
freedom, who made a universe where man himself is 
charged with large responsibility for creation, who has 
had to let man work it out that he might become god- 
like, and yet who cares, cares actively, punishes 
through His inviolable laws, punishes in love, who 
never gives up and always finds special ways to come 
to us in pain and sorrow—if we could but believe in 
that kind of God! What a revolution in our thinking 
faith in a Christlike God would make! 

Why can’t we believe in such a God? If there 
once was such deathless love here on earth walking the 
common ways of men, is it so unreasonable to hold 


that there is deathless love in the mighty Power 
that made the earth? 

And if there be a Christlike God, need we fear 
for our loved ones when one by one they slip through 
the portal? Or need we wonder what that great 
change will mean for us? Or need we lack for Easter 
joy? ‘Father, into Thy hands I commit my spirit,” 
said the dying Jesus. If we can but get a little of 
that faith we shall not walk in darkness, but can 
have the light of life. 


* * 


A ROYAL ‘‘DRUMMER’’ 

HE daily papers, referring to the tour of the 
Prince of Wales and his brother, which cul- 
minated on March 14 in the opening of the 

British Empire Trade Exhibition at Buenos Aires, have 
picturesquely described the Prince as a “royal drum- 
mer.” He has been sent to South America to encour- 
age by his presence and his prestige the efforts now 
being made to restore to Great Britain the leadership 
she once enjoyed in trade relations with the Argentine. 
The royal ambassador of commercial good will went 
to the trouble to learn Spanish before undertaking 
the journey, assisted by his relative the Queen of 
Spain, and his labors bore fruit when he delivered a 
speech in Spanish at the inauguration ceremony which 
marked the opening of the Exhibition to the public. 

The place of the royal family of Great Britain 

in the life of the people could not be better illustrated 
than by this incident. So long as England was for 
all practical purposes run by the members of a highly 
privileged class, who individually looked down upon 
the middle and lower classes engaged in trade, royalty 
itself was hedged about with every sort of protection 
from the contamination of contact with commerce. 
But to-day, when the working and producing classes 
are not only represented in the government of the na- 
tion but actually in control, royalty, to be a symbol 


- of the most universal] and permanent interests of the 


people, must justify itself by extending patronage to 
commerce and industry. King George and his ad- 
visers realized this, and royal tours in the industrial 
regions were an early indication of the change. The 
speech of the Prince of Wales at Buenos Aires has 
brought the change to the attention of the world. 
The Prince stated frankly the purposes of the 
exhibition he opened, which is designed to demonstrate 
to the people of the Argentine what the factories of 
Britain can offer her people in return for the wheat and 
cereals she produces. Naturally he added, and with 
complete sincerity a man of his broad outlook could 
add, that the promoters also hoped cultural relations 
between the two peoples would be fostered. But 
without any fear that the royal dignity would suffer, 
he made a frank bid for the business which might so 
easily go (and which has been going) to competitors. 
The new part played by the royal family will only 
augment the esteem in which it is held by the British 
people. There is no fear now of interference with 
the institutions of popular government, such as arose 
at one time during the Irish troubles in 1913. The 
British Crown can never face such a dilemma as King 
Alfonso faced in Spain last month. If at some future 
time the British Parliament decides that a republic 
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would be better than a monarchy, the quarrel will 
not be with the members of the royal family as in- 
dividuals, but with the aristocratic and privileged 
classes which are, in various ways, dependent for 
prestige upon the existence of a royal court. 

To listen to the Prince of Wales by the radio, 
as he spoke in the southern hemisphere and we listened 
at a dinner table in a remote corner of New England, 
to recall the speaker as we have seen him in places as 
different from Buenos Aires as from New England 
(bicycling, for example, as an Oxford undergraduate 
along “the High’), to realize that other listeners 
probably included his parents in a London palace and 
cottagers in a Highland glen where he and his brothers 
are affectionately known as simple, democratic gentle- 
men, was one more of those thrilling experiences 
which we shall continue to enjoy until television has 
made mere listening in seem tame. 

* * 


THE IMMORTAL TWELVE 
HE twelve greatest living American women, ac- 
cording to Newton D. Baker, Henry van Dyke, 
Booth Tarkington, Otto Kahn and Bruce 
Barton, are: Grace Abbott, chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau; Jane Addams, pioneer in social 
welfare work; Cecilia Beaux, artist and director of 
the American Federation of Arts; Martha Berry, 
pioneer in providing education for Southern mountain 
children; Willa Cather, novelist; Carrie Chapman 
Catt, suffragist and peace worker; Grace Coolidge, 
‘wife of the former President; Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, actress; Helen Keller, deaf and blind lecturer 
and writer; Florence Rena Sabin, only woman mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Science and authority 
on the blood; Ernestine Schumann-Heinck, singer; 
Mary E. Woolley, for thirty years president of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

In all, 2,786 women were nominated for this 
honor by readers of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
The judges did not necessarily select those having the 
highest number of votes, for the editor of the magazine 
gave them a free hand, recognizing that some of the 
greatest servants of humanity are ‘‘the more secluded, 
less romantic,”’ workers. Those selected ranged from 
first to fiftieth in the popular vote. 

Apart from being an unusually successful ad- 
vertising project for a good magazine, the contest is 
of value in calling attention to the work of several 
great women. Grace Abbott, Jane Addams, Martha 
Berry, Carrie Chapman Catt, appeal most to us, as 
they are workers in fields in which we are especially 
interested and we know their work best. If we knew 
more about Florence Sabin we might place her name 
above all the rest. Grace Coolidge doubtless was 
selected on the theory that it was true greatness to 
remain simple and friendly in high place. Helen 
Keller has to be appraised on the basis of what she 
did in spite of handicap greater, probably, than any 
other nominated. Actress, novelist, artist, singer, 
seem to have been chosen with the idea of having 
their vocations represented in the choice. We church 
people do not aiways realize what allies we have in 
those professions. 

If we had had twelve juries we should have had 
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twelve lists. Most of us can agree’ that here are 
twelve women great, if not the greatest, in our country. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The New York Times calls the former President 
“the poet Coolidge,’ and asserts that the political 
writers during his administration created for us a 
one-sided Coolidge who now is better revealed in his 
daily editorials. The Times cites Mr.. Coolidge’s 
paragraph description of “the mounting sun,” “the 
maple sugar season,” “the strong, steady oxen” that 
“break out the road into the sugar lot,” ‘‘the dropping 
sap,” which “makes pleasant music mingling with the 
cry of the blue jays ‘and the complaining of the squir- 
rels.”’ 


Why are men all over the world giving their lives 
to science? Why are millions upon millions of dollars 
poured out to aid them in their work? The Presby- 
terran Advance answers: “It is because most men of to- 
day in civilized countries have an earnest desire to 
further human welfare, and, traced to its origin, that 
strong desire, expressing. itself in so many ways, will 
be found growing out of a religious motive.” 


Once the church was the only school, the only 
old folks’ home, the only hospital, the only orphanage, 
the only charity organization society, the only, law- 
giver. Does any one doubt that the organization 
of specialized agencies to render these various services 
to man means progress? And can not a mother 
serve her children when they go out into the world? 


How much pother there is in church circles about 
what may be or has been or might have been in re- 
ligious work. The bed-rock fact remains that here 
are souls and here are we and here is to-day, and with 
it a chance to show men the glory of life in God’s 
world. 


“One of the finest fields for moral training,” 
says G. C. Myers, in the Inquirer, London, “is in 
precision of expression and in habits of saying in the 
fewest and best possible words just what we mean.” 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver shows us that although 
the church has often been the enemy of progress re- 
ligion has always been the mother of progress. 


“Honor,” said the Chaplain of West Point re- 
cently, “means something more than avoiding a lie 
or telling the truth literally.” 


“Religious faith, if it is true,’ says P. Carnegie 
Simpson in “Essentials,” is “far too greatly true ever 
to need overstatement.” 


The older we grow the more we are convinced that 
many crimes are committed by sticking to the letter 
of the law. 


Have the forces of reaction ever won out in any 
important contest in the history of the Universalist 
Church? 
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What I Believe and Try to Practise’ 


Lon Ray Call 


FEW years ago a London paper, the Spec- 
tator, offered a prize for the best philosophy 
of life which could be written on the back 

z of a post-card. The entry which won the 

prize could almost have been written on the back of a 

postage stamp. It was a philosophy of life which 

drew attention, not only because of its brevity, but also 
for its sincerity and practicality. There were just 
eight words in it: ‘Love, Trust, Dare and Go On 

Doing It.” 

Now that is an excellent philosophy of life, but 
the greatest value which comes from such a contest 
is to be found in the way it starts people examining 
their beliefs and convictions. It makes a lot of 
difference what we believe, and how we come to be- 
lieve the things we believe. Nothing that has to do 
with human living is of more importance than one’s 
philosophy of life. We are what we think. Since 
this is true, how negative we are when we have no 
definite convictions or well-defined beliefs springing 
up from our own experiences and investigations! 
For all practical purpose, one ceases to live when he 
ceases to think. The famous slogan “Millions now 
living will never die’ could very well be changed to 
read ‘‘Millions now living are already dead.’ These 
are the people who do not think, who have arrived 
at no independent, personal philosophy of life. It 
was toward them that the apostle Paul directed his 
caustic remark, “Be not carried away by divers and 
strange teachings: for it is good that the heart be 
established by grace, not by meats.” Since grace is 
no longer a familiar term, let us substitute the word 
intelligence and then it reads: “It is good that the 
heart be established by intelligence, and not swept 
away by divers and strange creeds imposed from 
without.” 

Let me, therefore, suggest to you that you give 
heed toward the development of a philosophy of life 
characterized by these three things: 

First, make sure it is your very own and not the 
second-hand acceptance of what some one else has 
said in a sermon or political speech, or in a book or 
newspaper. Above all don’t believe anything just 
because you see it in print. From your own power 
of investigation and judgment aided by the experiences 
of others, choose your path. These experiences of 
others will assist you in selecting your own way of 
life, but by no means are they authoritative examples 
of the way you must walk. Have your own philosophy 
of life. 

Second, make sure that it squares with the known 
facts of life. Belief is not credulity, but seasoned 
judgment. It is confidence resulting from experience. 
It is unfortunate that the term has ever been con- 
fused with the blind acceptance of guesses which are 
supplied when knowledge stops. “Faith,” declares 
Kirsopp Lake, “‘is not belief in spite of evidence, but 


*Address delivered at the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, Sunday, Oct. 19, 1930. Republished by ‘special 
permission. 


action in scorn of consequence.” In other words a 
philosophy of life may be made up of beliefs arrived 
at on the basis of evidence, beliefs so dear to the heart 
that no money will change them, no darger divert 
them, no consequences color them. Have an honest 
philosophy. 

Third, be willing to change your mind in the face 
of new facts. Even the most thoroughly tested philos- 
ophy of life can not be held dogmatically. New facts 
are constantly being discovered. That means that 
we can never make up our minds definitely on any 
point. The mind should be ever open, but never 
empty, always revising beliefs, holding every convic- 
tion as tentative and eagerly questful for new truth. 
There are more things in heaven and on earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy. But even if more 
light and truth are to break forth no one should hesi- 
tate to affirm, with conviction and command, what- 
ever he may believe to-day. Emerson expressed my 
thought exactly in a striking way when he said, “‘Say 
to-day what you now think in hard words and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you say to-day.” 

On this basis, then, may I turn now to my own 
philosophy of life and present in barest outline my own 
beliefs, which will indicate a position at which I have 
arrived after fifteen years of study and reflection. 


I have tried to do, myself, what I have just suggested. 


that you do. I have tried to practise what I preach. 
With me it has resulted in a complete transition from 
the fundamentalism of my childhood to my position 
to-day. This, then, is what to-day speaks for me: 

I believe that the universe exists. In other words 
I “accept the universe,’”’ and thereby I suppose I be- 
come a realist. J am interested in how the universe 
came to be, but so far no authoritative conviction can 
be held. I do not believe that it started off with a 
bang. Neither do I believe that it is the result of acci- 
dent. I see plan and purpose in it, but what the plan 
and purpose are I do not know. 

I believe that our earth is the result of the coming 
together of masses of molten matter, one of the last 
of the stars and one of the least, and by no means cen- 
tral in the universe. It was brought into being by 
natural processes and has continued throughout its 
long history by the action and reaction of natural 
forces in every moment of time and inch of space. 
It will slowly decay, like other stars, until at length it 
will cease to exist as a habitable globe and eventually 
cease to exist altogether. 

I believe that man is a child of the universe and 
shares with the plants and animals a definite rela- 
tionship to the earth. Man is of the earth, earthy. 
The earth is man’s only home. He is not a stranger 
here from ethereal lands above. He is the product 
of evolution. He came trailing, not clouds of glory, 
but vestiges of the brute. I believe that the first life 
on earth was plant life, then life confined to water, 
then animal life, then man. I believe, however, that 
man is the last of the species and the evolution of the 
future will see him changed and improved. 
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I believe that nature and man are essentially one. 
In tree and flower, fish and bird, beast and man, life 
is one. All are governed by natural law, a law that 
is as old as the universe and as extensive. In organic 
nature this law operates without consciousness. In 
the animals it has a degree of consciousness. In 
man it is Jargely conscious. Because of this conscious- 
ness of how nature works we have culture, society, 
laws of human relations and a definite progress in 
human attainment. Man consciously masters un- 
conscious nature. 

I believe that much of the universe still remains 
hidden to man. These hidden things we are justified 
in calling mysterious. There is, for example, much 
mystery about birth, death, the meaning of life and 
the future of man after death. These mysteries are 
none the less a part of the natural order, and there- 
fore natural. 

I believe that man has native capacity, charac- 
teristic of man alone, to discover the meaning of 
reality, and that just as he has explored the earth and 
the stars and the past ages before he came to be, and 
to some extent the nature of his own being, he will 
continue to discover new truths, not only in these 
spheres but in other spheres as well. 

I believe that man has native capacity for social 
relationships and that this native capacity underlies 
all customs, social habits, conventions, Jaws and moral 
codes. These relationships will bring more and more 
advancement in comfort, culture and companionship 
as men consciously seek to experience the best that 
life offers. 

I believe that man has native capacity for wor- 
ship, and while the religions of mankind differ widely 
in their moral theological aspects, religion has done 
more good than harm. Great advances are yet to be 
made, not by discarding relizion but by refining it. 

I believe that man, in his desire to express his 
native religious capacity, including his hopes, fears, 
dreams and aspirations, has produced many Bibles, all 
worthy of reverent study but none authoritative as 
moral guides. Not one so-called sacred book is to be 
imposed upon people as containing all the truth, but 
many of these books are helpful in indicating what 
people of other days found worthy and good. They 
are valuable because they are so natural, so human and 
so clear in their portrayal of religious and ethical evo- 
lution. But we have the right to-day to write our 
own Bible, or to choose in its stead whatever inspires 
us most nobly. 

I believe that intelligence is the best moral guide, 

better than the Bible, the Pope, the priests and 
preachers, the church or conscience. 

I believe that the human race has progressed 
1apidly in its conception of Deity and that the present 
idea of a God, proclaimed by scientific theism, as 
immanent in all nature, pervading all space and work- 
ing through all men, is the highest idea of God man 
has ever held. This idea, however, is not the last 
word. Whatever conception of God we are to hold 
should come at the end of our thinking, and as a result 
of our thinking, and not as an hypothesis at the be- 
ginning. 

I believe that, whatever may be the nature of the 
superconsciousness which seems to be indicated by the 


order, plan and purpose. in the universe, it is by no 
means an Almighty God but rather a struggling cos- 
mic spirit, failing as well as succeeding, finite in power 
but growing with humanity, and to a large degree de- 
pendent upon the way man works out his destiny. 

I bejieve that all the gods, numerous as they have 
been, have been created by men from their imagination 
because of fear of the unknown blended with a definite 
spiritual desire. There has never been a god that 
was not the anthropomorphized ideal of men. Je- 
hovah of the Jews, and the Father-God of the early 
Christians, are no exception. And yet, even if men 
have been the creators of their gods, dt is a testimony 
to the eternal spirit in humanity which forever leads 
them onward and upward. The spirit that moves 
men to create gods is itself the infinite spirit forever 
unknown and undefined. It speaks of an inherent 
divinity that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. 

I believe that immortality is a reasonable hope, 
and that, in some form yet unknown, it is not only 
reasonable but true. I do not believe, however, that 
it is wise for us to know what happens after death, 
nor to spend much time in guessing. The earth is 
the place where we are to fix our hopes and pur- 
poses. 

I believe that the heaven of the Hebrew fancy 
and the hell of Hebrew imagination manufactured 
out of hatred and fear, are both as unreal as the happy 
hunting ground of the Indian or the warm place in the 


' earth pictured as the final abode of the Eskimos. 


Here again, the habit of man to read into his concep- 
tion of immortality his earthly delights and fears, in- 
dicates how men hunger for something after life. 
The hunger itself is perhaps the most reasonable basis 
for belief that something comes, but I believe that 
that something is neither heaven nor hell. 

I believe that Jesus was the greatest religious 
leader that ever lived, but that he was the natural 
son of two human beings, himself altogether human. 
I believe that he was what he was largely because of 
his time and place. Most of the spectacular events 
of his life as recorded in the Bible are not true of him, 
but are the result of a compromise of early Christian- 
ity with the myths of pagan cults very active in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. I believe that a 
great many fictitious stories grew up around the name 
of Jesus, so that it is difficult to know who and what 
he was, but that it makes no real difference whether 
we know him or not. Many of our highest ideals 
have been aligned with his name, so that he is being 
spiritually reborn over and over again. It is his 
spirit, not his person, that matters. 

I believe that Christianity, as a theological sys- 
tem, has served its day and should be replaced by a 
new religion which will conserve all its values without 
its dross of superstition and ecclesiasticism, that 
will accord with modern knowledge and synthesize 
the best that is to be found in the great religions of 
the world. I doubt if Christianity can do this, though 
I realize that it has changed many times. But it 
no longer bears evidence of being the religion of Jesus. 
Jesus wouldn’t consent to the forms and creeds and 
ceremonies in Christianity if he could. The religion 
that should replace Christianity will have more of the 
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spirit of Jesus, it will be more inclusive, more prac- 
tical,;and will place more emphasis on social, industrial 
and political relations. 

I,believe that the churches have seen their best 
days and that a religious agency will arise more in 
keeping with the needs of religion to-day, but so far 
in our generation nothing has arisen to replace the 
ecclesiastical institutions. We therefore labor on in 
the churches in an effort to keep them active in espous- 
ing a vital and rational faith. 

I believe in the essential oneness of mankind, 
and that no race is superior because of its color to 
another race. Races are different because of climate, 
dominant ‘racial traits in the past, and modern op- 
portunities for advancement. But essentially one 
race is as pure and as clean and as worthy as 
another. 

I believe in the furtherance of good will among 
men by peaceable means. I believe in the outlawry 
of war, in the removal of the causes of war in dis- 
armament, in international tribunals of justice and in 
a world language which will come. I sympathize 
with those who have declared that they wiJl never 
fight in another war. I believe there never was a just 
war, or a necessary wal, or an inevitable war. 

I believe in a world patriotism, a humanity-cen- 
tered patriotism that transcends national patriotism 
as national patriotism transcends family pride. 
Patriotism to one’s country is no more sacrificed by 
the larger vision than loyalty to one’s family is sac- 
rificed through service to the nation. My nation is 
not immune from error just because it is my nation, 
just as my party is not immune from corruption just 
because it is my party. But asa citizen of my country 
I will use my influence to cause its actions to be with- 
out corrupt motives or unjust gain. 

I believe that human life itself is the most precious 
possession of an individual and that the state has no 
right to take it away. To send men to death defeats 
the very purpose for which they are seized by the state 
and isolated from society. It does not deter others 
from crime and it does not protect society. The state 
can not give life, it should not take it away. On the 
other hand it does give freedom, and protects men in 
their freedom. When they prove themselves un- 
worthy they should be denied freedom, but punish- 
ment should always be educational and corrective, 
and never vengeful. 

I believe that democracy is the best ideal of 
government yet devised, but that we have never 
achieved it in practise. The trend to-day seems to be 
toward government by the owners of vast wealth. 
They have taken the place of authority once occupied 
by the kings. I believe that the people should more 
and more possess the resources and the agencies which 
promote comfort and convenience. This possession 
should come, however, through evolution and not 
through revolution. Every one regardless of sex or 
race should have a right to vote and should be taught 
that it is a duty to vote. All people, regardless of 
their political views, should be allowed to express their 
convictions. 

I believe in marriage as a human institution. 
I believe in monogamy. I recognize that it is an arti- 
ficial institution, but, like the electric light, it is better 


than the darkness of freedom in sexual relations. I 
believe in divorce under many circumstances and 
favor divorce by mutual consent. When two mar- 
ried people make up their minds that they should 
be divorced the chances are they should be, but to-day 
this is called collusion and trickery must be resorted 
to in many cases. I believe in what I conceive as 
companionate marriage, by which I mean the marriage 
of two people who are unable to marry if one of them 
quits work. Birth control methods make a post- 
ponement of offspring possible until the home is ready. 
Divorce by mutual consent is the third step. This 
seems to me to be a rational way out of many dif- 
ficulties, but I do not believe that it will solve all the 
problems of marriage to-day. 

I believe in the absolute separation of church and 
state, and that no church doctrine, or religious theory, 
or scripture should be required by law, or read in 
school to the exclusion of other theories. J am there- 
fore opposed to the placing of the Bible in the schools, 
or to legislation against evolution, or to any other 
partisan religious interference with educational agen- 
cies. 

I believe that the state should have absolute 
jurisdiction over education and that no denominational 
schoo]s should be established. 

I believe in the right of every one to worship or 
to pray or to attend the church of his choice, and I 
look with dismay upon the establishment of national 
cathedrals in America. National cathedrals are un- 
American and a real menace. 

I believe in freedom of speech, of press, of the 
theater and of thought. I do not believe that any man 
is fit to censor what another shal] see or hear or think. 
I recognize the dangers in the way of freedom, but. I 
do not think the dangers are nearly so great as they 
are when freedom is denied. 

These and other beliefs I hold, some of them! in 
common with you and perhaps many with which you 
do not agree. Perhaps you will change in time, and I 
am sure my philosophy will be further modified as ex- 
perience continues to present its many lessons. But 
this philosophy makes up for me the sure and cer- 
tain path of life. It is the pathway of reason and 
justice, leading away from bigotry and ignorance and 
superstition to the reality of the life divine that awaits 
us at the top of the hill. But we still have a long 
way to go. 

* * * 
CROCUSES 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Still only faintly green the grass— 
Still brown leaves drift about; 
Yet spring’s own ecstasy is here— 
The crocuses are out! 


If you can help confiding to 
Their little golden ears: 
“T’ve waited all the winter for 

This happy moment, dears;”’ 


Your fingers lax, no question: “Can 
Such loveliness be true?” 
Your dignity is great, but still 
You’re missing something, too! 
Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XVIII. 


Our Southern Trip: The Last Chapter 


Johannes 


EH are now living in the last chapter of a 
§)/ brief Southern trip, and it is an interest- 
ing one. 

At this writing we are in Thomasville, 
thous County, Georgia, twelve miles north of the 
Florida line, and nearer to Tallahassee than to any 
other important Florida point. 

But Thomasville need not be defined in terms 
of anything belonging to Florida. It has a history, 
a tradition, a pride, a glory, all its own. 

Briefly stated, it is situated in the yellow pine 
belt of extreme south Georgia. Before Miami, St. 
Augustine, and Palm Beach were heard of, Thomas- 
ville was a resort for Northern people seeking a mild 
winter climate. Around Thomasville there were, in 
the old days, the homes of distinguished Southern men 
and women. Now many of these same homes are in 
the possession of Northern multimillionaires. 

It is to this place that we have come to see not 
relatives but relatives of relatives, called in the South 
“the connection.” 

For years we have been planning to stop over, 
and failed to make it. Now it is lucky that we have 
made it, for there are rumors that the beautiful old 
home of the connection may soon be sold. 

Arriving at 1 a. m., and met by a taxi-man or- 
dered in advance, we were driven away carefully 
through empty streets, and along an avenue of dark 
pines. We turned at last into large grounds, were 
whirled around to the back door and alighted under 
the porte cochere of a long rambling two-story build- 
ing called the “Three Toms Tavern.’”’ We were 
expected, and so were met by a sedate elderly man who 
seized the heavy bags and led us by long corridors to 
bright warm bedrooms where we found a cordial wel- 
come. In one room was a bowl of daffodils, obviously 
fresh cut, in the other room baskets of hyacinths, 
snowdrops and narcissus, and dainty vases holding 
magnificent specimens of the camellia japonica. On 
the table there was hot coffee in a thermos and glasses 
of orange juice, and, best of all, there was a note from 
the relative because of whom we had come this way. 

In the morning we discovered that our windows 
faced east and that the sun was streaming in. He 
showed us a wide lawn reaching several hundred feet 
to the boulevard out which we had come in the night. 
There were tall pines and short maples everywhere 
on the lawn, making a kind of open forest which let 
us look through and also let the sun reach the grass. 
Like the performing pelicans and other shore birds 
which came to dive for us just outside our windows at 
Clearwater, the land birds, as if trained and prompted 
by the management, came to greet us here: cardinals, 
jays, palm warblers, Peabody birds, or white-throated 
sparrows, just as much at home as in New England, 
chickadees, one tufted tit, and other birds. 

We took a little walk after breakfast which gave 
us some of those striking contrasts that life has for us 
everywhere. 

The path, covered with pine needles, led us to the 


street and the street led past beautiful homes as far 
as we could see. On the wide lawns of the different 
places were flowering quince, forsythia and other 
shrubs, jonquils, hyacinths, snowdrops, narcissus, 
myrtle and pansies, all in flower. The trees most 
in evidence were the stately pines, but there were live 
oaks bearded with moss, swamp maples scarlet with 
the tiny winged seed pods, and palms of several 
species. 

We passed large houses and bungalows, all well 
kept, then turned at right angles on to a dirt road and 
went over to a Negro section on a road parallel to our 
boulevard. Here we found the darky and his mule 
working on the land, the mammy sitting on her door- 
step, the piccaninnies tumbling around the dooryard. 
The road took us into hollows where old stoves, old 
Fords, and old tin cans had been dumped, and where 
vines, weeds and bushes had partly covered them, 
along a little stream where the cardinal was singing, 
the chewink calling, the jays making a racket, and 
where we found bluebirds. We made our way back 
along a lane through woods and over a little run, 
reaching the extensive hotel grounds on a side which 
the guests seldom visit. Here we found a hermit 
thrush feeding. We stood admiring him for, some 
minutes, wondering in what part of the North he 
would sing in May and June. All at once a shadow 
fell on the field, and like lightning a covey of quail 
flew straight for shelter in the thicket. A hawk 
lighted for an instant on a tall dead tree and then flew 
hastily away. We did not know what kind of hawk 
he was. We still are in the primary class on hawks, 
and may never work up to high school. 

Over the fields we had a good view otf our hotel. 
It stands on a tract of fifteen acres, a mile out of town 
and close to the Country Club. It was built in 1924 
by local business people who had the help of several of 
the rich people who own winter homes in the region. 
Three of the first settlers of Thomasville were Thomas 
Adams, Thomas Jones and Thomas Johnson, so the 
hotel was named “The Three Toms Tavern.” The 
builders avoided the mistake ot running the structure 
up in the air when they did not need to. It is only . 
two stories high, but it is a good journey from one end 
to the other. The interior has all the facilities that 
the well-to-do winter visitor demands, billiard rooms, 
radio room, card rooms, play room for children (if 
any), lounges, fireplaces, and I don’t know what else. 

In most of these resorts one does not often find 
the young fellows with careers to make, unless it be 
at week ends, or when they are on a honeymoon. 
He finds the old boys who retired at fifty, sixty, seven- 
ty or eighty, some stalwart, many hobbling about, 
calm, friendly, reflective, keen about their golf, and 
settled down for all winter. We probably are the 
only people in the history of the place who arrived 
at 1 a. m. and departed at 10 p. m. on the same date, 
and who incidentally made a bird list of twenty-six 
species while there. 

Our friend, the aunt-in-law of a brother, took 
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charge of us between eleven and six, and what we failed 
to see, so far as I was’concerned, came in those brief 
intervals when I caught forty winks in the car. 

To tell all about any place is impossible in any 
one article. And it is not my purpose to write the 
history of a place as charming even as Thomasville. 
If one could have as good a guide as we had always 
when one visits a new place, one’s knowledge would 
be more accurate. 

To begin with, Thomasville has 11,000 people. 
It is one hundred years old. Its prosperity is due to 
turpentine, lumber, a few industries, and the hogs, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, pecans, peanuts, 
melons and truck farms of Thomas County. Also 
the millionaires spend between one and two millions 
a year running their places. One thousand people 
work for them. If there is a local need, they come to 
the front. One Standard Oil man has given a hospital 
in memory of his mother. Others back up a relief 
organization formed by the rector of the Episcopal 
Church. Nearly all have helped with the country 
club, or the library, or the churches. An important 
work has been done by a group of rich men in placing 
a considerable sum at the disposal of the U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, enabling it to make a study of game birds, 
their habits, and their enemies. As a result hundreds 
of fields have been planted with the curious wild 
things—one a species of beggar’s lice, another a curious 
tuber that grows underground—of which quail and 
wild turkeys are especially fond. Keepers kill rodents 
and other creatures that kill birds. Little bantam 
hens help raise baby quail. So the process goes on. 
Thousands of birds are raised and thousands are 
killed by sportsmen. 

The Payne Whitneys do not come to Thomas- 
ville so much now. He is dead and his wife, the 
daughter of John Hay, has other things to do. The 
Hannas, brothers or sons or nephews or nieces of 
Mark Hanna, own several beautiful places and some 
of them are in Thomasville all winter. 

As the family was away, we were able to secure 
special permission to visit the Payne Whitney place. 
To reach it we motored over a wide red clay road for 
four miles under some of the most glorious yellow 
pine trees I have ever seen. Iron gates here and 
there were closed. Signs said “No automobiles ad- 
mitted.” But we drove around the back way. 
There is a famous hedge of azaleas, but it was not yet 
in bloom. The redbud was much in evidence, the 
dogwood had not yet begun to leave out. Near the 
house we found massed Japanese magnolias in full 
blossom—a veritable broadside of pink color to greet 
us. 

Once, it is said, an owner invited the famous New 
York architect Stanford White down to make plans 
to “‘do over the house.’’ White gave it one look and 
said: ‘‘Don’t touch it. It’s perfect. I’ll build you a 
garden instead.” So the old house stands in all its 
simple beauty, with Ionic columns, an ivy-covered 
upstairs porch, a water lily carved in the center of the 
front gable. Not a soul was near the house. We 
had all the vires and bushes and flowers and brown 
thrashers cn the lawn to curselves. 

The hounds were yelping playfully in the kennels, 
the cardinal was singing on the top of an oak, his 


brilliant plumage lighted up by the sun, the marbles 
in the garden stood serenely, as they will likely stand 
for a thousand years, but those who loved the place 
best in successive generations have passed on. The 
superintendent’s house was in ruins, due to a fire a 
few weeks ago. Besides the 5,800 acres in the estate, 
there are other little lots of land near by belonging 
to the place totaling 17,000 acres and used as a game 
preserve. 

On several of the large estates, agricultural ex- 
perts are employed and the fields are farmed scientif- 
ically. After seeing several other famous places, we 
drove to the attractive country club, and then to an 
antique place run by two girls of fine families who can 
not be content to do nothing and who have a collec- 
tion worth spending some time in studying. 

There are homes in Thomasville itself which give 
distinction to the community—beautiful houses in 
large grounds. In such a one we had luncheon. It 
was a fine old Southern house three stories high, with 
pillars in front and second story porch, made of wood, 
painted white, and though it was in the center of things, 
it was surrounded by three and one-half acres of land. 
Here we saw where the daffodils, hyacinths, narcissus 
and other flowers that welcomed us to Thomasville 
had come from. There were thousands of them. 
Many of the trees were covered with ivy. There 
were two of the noblest magnolia trees I had ever 
seen. At the foot of the garden a little stream ran 
through a deep gully. From the foot-bridge we could 
study birds of many species—thrashers and catbirds, 
chewinks and cardinals, and a score of others. 

I sat at the head of the table and carved. It was 
a delicious luncheon with chicken and wild rice. It 
gave me a delightful home-like feeling. 

It made one sad to think that the long connection 
of the family with this home might soon be ended. 
But why should one woman, no matter how competent 
in business matters, be burdened with the care and 
expense of running a place large enough for a family of 
twenty? Since we came away we learned that the 
sale went through, and that the place is to be taken 
over by English people who live in London summers. 
The head of the family is a retired major in the 
British army. 

It will simplify life for our friend. All the time 
that we were there her telephone was ringing, people 
were coming to see her, the Negro preacher in sore 
trouble was turning to her for aid. In a little bunga- 
low her life will be made easier. 

Before we left that night, the Episcopal rector 
called. He is sui generis, absolutely unique, and be- 
loved by practically everybody. A story related of 
George Washington in the last issue of the Sunday 
School Helper might have been told of him: ‘‘One day 
the general came across a small band of soldiers work- 
ing very hard at raising some military works, under 
the command of a pompous little officer who was 
issuing his orders in a very peremptory style indeed. 
Washington, seeing the arduous task of the men, dis- 
mounted from his horse, lent a helping hand and per- 
spired freely, till the weight at which they were work- 
ing was raised. Then, turning to the officer; he in- 
quired why he, too, had not helped, and received the 
indignant reply, ‘Don’t you know I’m the corporal?’ 
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‘Ah, well,’ said Washington, ‘next time your men are 
raising so heavy a weight, send for your Commander- 
in-chief,’ and he rode off, leaving the corporal dumb- 
founded.” The Rev. Robb White of Thomasville 
is the type of rector who takes his share of the drudg- 


ery. 


For Thomasville we had taken a sleeper on which 
we could not stay. From it we took a sleeper which 
did not go (at least until the next morning). The 
through New York car from Thomasville is opened to 
travelers without extra charge at 10 p. m. the night 
before it departs. As all good Southerners hate to 
get up to catch a 7 a. m. train, the railroad company 


makes this concession. Though on pleasure bent, 
we had a frugal mind, and so we drove down and went 
to bed on the siding, saving at the rate of $126 a 
week. As we were the only passengers out of Thomas- 
ville we had the exclusive use of this car, plus the ex- 
clusive attention of the kindest Pullman conductor 
and Pullman porter we ever saw. And inasmuch as 
it would have cost us $500 to hire a Pullman car and 
have it put on that side track for us, and inasmuch 
as we did not have to pay it, we started north- 
ward feeling that all our expenses were paid by this 
last deal, with something to boot. 

It was a great business deal, but somehow or 
other it failed to replenish a much depleted wallet. 


IV---Ah, What a Difference! 


C. Ellwood Nash 


g}| AM taking the Divine Sonship of Man in its 
4| baldest, boldest sense—not as a symbol, or 
analogy, or allegory, or myth, or folk-tale, or 
dream, or “‘motif,’’ or ideal, or hope—but as 
literal, sober reality. 

In Universalism this is a postulate; it is our 
major premise, our gene. We don’t argue it, we posit 
it, and then interpret it. It stands on its own feet, 
verified by intrinsic worth, glorified by beauty, dynam- 
ic, and rationality. But we are willing to tell where 
we got it. Historically it comes from Jesus’ vivid 
and intimate sense of the Divine Fatherhood. Its 
universality we have deduced by stages from the na- 
ture of the case: Father of some, therefore Father of 
all by the same birthright—even against various texts 
of the New Testament itself. But we have a more 
direct and modernized answer for the omniscient 
cynics to whom no Bible has any respect. For them 
our reasoning is this (7. e., my reasoning—take it or 
leave it): Mind exists; that is the first and most cer- 
tain fact we know; it is not debatable, for we could 
not question it except by an exercise of mind. Mind 
(or soul, or spirit) in Man is immediate proof of a 
Cosmic procreant Mind; nothing less could have pro- 
duced it and nothing greater or superior is conceiv- 
able. But this evidences not only priority and su- 
premacy in the creative Mind, but also similarity: 
mind is always mind, and though it may vary in de- 
gree of faculty and function its nature does not alter. 
Therefore the human mind (man) is progeny and 
image of Divine Mind (God). If this is not strict 
demonstration it is straight and simple reasoning, 
which a child can grasp—and no philosophy or science 
can overthrow, though they may befog it. 

However, for our present purpose it suffices to 
call this great Affirmation just a faith. It is a faith 
for those who are capable of it, who can catch its glow 
as a vision of the invisible, who can discern in it a 
self-confirming majesty worthy of a supernal universe 
and an immortal vista; and also a practical principle 
for solution of the problems and possibilities of hu- 
manity. 

Let us state it again for clarity and emphasis. 

Man is God’s own child. He is not a stranger, a 
guest, a captive, a convict, a subject, a creature, a 
hanger-on, a piece of salvage, an interloper, an acci- 


dent—he has been called all these names to disqualify 
and humiliate him. Instead he “belongs,” he is at 
home in his father’s house, to the manor born, invested 
as he comes into being with all the rights, prerogatives, 
powers, privileges of a prince of the realm, and charged 
with the duties, responsibilities, trusts, hardships, 
sacrifices, which a prince in his father’s kingdom can 
not escape. 

Now, the question is: What does this nature, this 
relation, imply? How does it work out in life and 
thought? j 

It is like coming out of a jail into the open air, 
out of slavery into freedom. Morning and a new 
climate breathe around, a thrill of enlargement tingles 
the nerves, a new scale of values is registered. One is 
at home, a wanted child, individual, understood, ap- 
preciated, respected, capable, responsible, called to a 
signal, heroic trust. One has escaped from the stifling 
sense of being under surveillance, under suspicion, 
under sufferance, under probation, under judgment— 
expected to cringe and cater and apologize and keep 
in the shadow and tremble and grovel and plead. 
A bracing sense of dignity and self-hood, a noble pride 
of position and power, an urge to manliness, to courage, 
to gallant deeds, a genial mind towards one’s brethren, 
a feeling of family oneness merging mankind into an 
organism of vitally interdependent parts, are as nor- 
mal as heart throbs. 

I do not say that all these transformations would 
be effected at once; but I do believe that if men were 
made conscious of their divine Sonship they would 
more and more try to live up to it; while the slurring 
and cheapening of humanity makes for meanness and 
pessimism and degeneracy. 

Just to be conscious that we are—that all men 
are—sons of God would go far to cure cynicism, 
skepticism, snobbishness, coarseness, baseness. I can 
not doubt that the low, paltry, bitter views of man 
and of life now so rampant—in fiction, drama, journal- 
ism, critiques, and so-called philosophies—are en- 
couraged by the long standardized degradations of 
human nature represented as Christianity. The 
barkers and peepers (Emerson) adopt only so much 
of what is called Christianity as shows man at. his 
worst—loftily disdaining the saner interpretations— 
and are inspired thereby to every sort of diatribe and 
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defamation. Our view on the other hand assumes that 
the justest measure of human nature is the highest 
water mark it has touched, and looks upon the frailties 
and fumblings of past and present stages as incidental 
to the child age still persisting. 

In fine, the Divine Sonship of man gives an al- 
tered aspect to every life question. I can not, of 
course, point out all these divergences, but will offer 
comment on a few of the salient items. 

1. Sin. The capital dogma of Sin, the Devil’s 
dam doctrine, the bete noire of popular religion, whose 
blight like a demonic curse has withered the soul of 
Christendom, unquestionably derives in direct de- 
scent from aboriginal fear and superstition; it is 
plausibly rationalized to-day only by picturing God 
as a Brahm, a Magistrate, or a Caesar. It can have 
no root in the thought of God as divine Father and 
man as divine Son; clear, courageous thinking must 
surrender one or the other. What the prevalent view 
means in essential poison may be seen from such a 
statement as Reinhold Niebuhr’s, ‘The highest func- 
tion of religion is to create a sense of guilt.” And 
again, ‘The business of religion is to create a sensitive 
conscience.”’ Think of it! ‘The highest function,” 
and therefore the highest effect, to cause men eternally 
to regurgitate their errors and misdeeds and to wince 
under a sore conscience! To be sure they have de- 
vised a scheme for unloading that guilt upon a scape- 
goat; but then what becomes of “the highest func- 
tion’? when the blessed “‘sense of guilt” is lost? The 
scheme is so plainly an artificial makeshift that it 
can not be discussed in the court of common sense, 
notwithstanding many sincere minds have been en- 
tangled in its sophistry. Niebuhr is one of the most 
emancipated of the “evangelicals” and represents a 
near-liberalism. Of course popular theology is thor- 
oughly infiltrated with this cancer. For us it suffices 
to turn upon it the radium ray of the Divine Sonship. 
And then we see that a real father does not regard his 
son in that way; and a conscious son does not regard 
himself in that way. A true father would not wish 
his son to be abject, mincing, self-penancing, gnawed 
by remorse and shame, never daring to look up and be 
at ease. And how ever bad a boy man may be his 
Father is not stung; he knows it’s slow work raising 
a family to his mind on the trial-and-error plan. Nor 
should man brood over his past. The only amends 
for having done wrong is doing right. “Go and sin 
no more.’ ‘Son of man, stand up.” Eyes front, 
march! Not brazenness and arrogance, but noble 
purpose. ‘We need,” says Dr. Samuel Eliot, “to sub- 
stitute self-respect for self-reproach.” Jesus never 
taught so wisely as when he showed the father flinging 
wide the door and saying: ‘Welcome home, my son. 
Be a man henceforth, that is all I ask.” 

Generic, innate Sin is therefore wholly incon- 
gruous with the paternal-filial relation. Disobedience, 
waywardness, even rebellion, there are that may 
loosely be called “sins,” but by reason of its con- 
notations the: word isa misnomer. Better use in each 
instance a specific word that will not be misunder- 
stood. Any use of language or any conception that 
blurs the fact of Sonship is fraught with evil and from 
our point of view essentially infidel. Here if we are 
faithful we shall stand unsleeping guard. 


2. Worship, Prayer, the Cross. In addressing 
God it is difficult if not impossible to blend in one the 
conceptions of deity and father, or, in choosing be- 
tween them, to decide which shall be dominant. If 
we consider the prayers of Jesus as a guide, we can 
not but be struck with the uniformity of his use of the 
title Father (never Lord, or Almighty, Eternal, 
except once—Matt. 11:25, Luke 10 :21—where 
“Lord,” etc., is merely parenthetical). Also he en- 
joins his disciples to say “our Father.’”’? Now, it is 
not the word which is important, but the attitude, 
the frame of mind. Quite obviously that attitude is 
different when we think of an ineffable Deity holding 
sway in awful majesty from when we think of a 
Father, however divine and glorious. In the first 
instance we can not be more than devotees and peti- 
tioners, unworthy and far removed; in the second we 
draw near in chastened pride and trust because our 
Father holds out his arms to us. There can be no 
question which attitude is habitual and prescribed in 
the traditions, “orthodox” and “‘liberal’”’ alike; can 
there be a question which attitude accords both with 
the mind of Jesus and the fact (as we affirm it) of 
Divine Sonship? Should we not restudy the whole 
question of worship and prayer with a view to finding 
a way of communion with our heavenly Father which 
is spiritually quickening through filial reverence com- 
bined with filial assurance? No stultifying confes- 
sion, no show-off laudations, no imitated humilities, 
no make-believe rhapsodies, but simple, glad, grate- 
ful genuineness. Of course no form can guarantee 
sincerity; but could not an emphasis be achieved that 
would invite sincerity and shame pretense? At any 
rate the idea of sonship and at-homeness could be made 
central, and if the mode were original so much the 
better, as making more evident the different and 
characteristic conception. It appears to me that 
worship as. commonly practised inevitably tends 
(and really is meant) to stress the unapproachable 
aloofness of God and the littleness and meanness of 
man. This is supposed to glorify God and make us 
duly humble. To this extent it directly negates 
the Divine Sonship and paralyzes the power of self- 
hood without which man is a mere Lazarus clutching 
at crumbs. 

It follows from all this that the cross is no symbol 
for Universalism. The crescent would be far better. 
The “orthodox” conception of Christianity is in- 
carnate in the cross. It is not a symbol of heroic 
self-martyrdom for cruth or for love, but the seal of a 
mystic substitution by which the wrath of God is 
conciliated and hell is cheated of a part of its victims. 
Doubtless some of us are honest enough in wearing 
or elevating the cross as merely a sign of service and 
beautiful sacrifice. But the historic and ecclesiasti- 
cal connection is too strong to be thus wrested from 
its ingrained significance. Besides, it is plainly anti- 
Universalist to present the Christian life as one of 
martyrdom. Rather is it the way of joy and health 
and victory, and this is what the world needs and 
wants. It is a great disservice to fall in, however 
unintentionally, with the wolves of cynicism and pessi- 
mism who howl anew over every concession to their 
gloomy diagnoses. 

(To bé continued.) 
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A New Face in an Old Pulpit 


George Ezra Huntley 


ST is East and West is West, and never the 

twain shall meet,’’ quoted Jones of Haver- 

ford, and then added gently and whimsical- 

ly, “but in modern religion they sometimes 
do.”’ The thought was incidental to the develop- 
ment of his theme; but it may be suspected that some- 
where in the back of his active mind there was an idea 
of the strange, and perhaps unprecedented, meeting 
of extremes when he, a Quaker born and bred, with 
all a Friend’s taste and tradition for simplicity, took 
a principal part in a service at Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, ancient citadel of elaborate ceremony and 
ecclesiastical conformity. Of more than local or de- 
nominational importance was that gathering on Sun- 
day evening, March 8. 

Christ Church, the society, and Christ Church, 
the building, both are intensely interesting. 

The organization goes back to 1759, when Cam- 
bridge Tories found the ten-mile drive to King’s 
Chapel, Boston, somewhat too inconvenient. Their 
appeal to the London Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel brought to them a “foreign missionary,” 
the Rey. East Althorp, a young man of great brilliance 
and power. Naturally this fervent apostle of the 
historic Church was not a welcome or popular neigh- 
bor of Harvard College, and his sojourn in the Puritan 
environment was neither long nor happy. 

The congregation was broken up at the time of 
the Revolution and had no permanent revival until 
1830. Since then it has had a unique and prominent 
place in the relizious life, not only of Cambridge, but 
of all the district round about. The present youthful 
rector and his still more youthful assistant are men of 
progressive spirit, one evidence of which is their in- 
vitation to a radical nonconformist like Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones to preach at a Lenten service in their historic 
pulpit. 

The building, the oldest religious edifice in Cam- 
bridge, was erected in 1761, being designed by Peter 
Harrison, architect of King’s Chapel, and being 
characteristic of his genera] style. It is notable for 
a double row of immense pillars. Being an unused 
church in 1775, it was commandeered as a shelter for 
American troops after the battle of Lexington and at 
other times. A service was held in it, however, 
when General and Mrs. Washington were in the city, 
they being devout Anglicans. I now realize that 
when I changed my seat to avoid a pillar that had 
hidden the pulpit I must have moved very near 
to the pew ‘‘on the east wall’ that was occupied by 
the Washingtons; and, indeed, unless some one can 
prove otherwise I shall insist that I chose the very 
one of such thrilling interest. It was about this 
stately building that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote 
his well-known poem, beginning, 

Our Ancient Church! Its lovely tower 
Beneath the loftier spire 

Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire. 

It_will be seen, then, that Dr. Jones came to an 
important place. One might suppose that this would 


have been one of the last churches in the world to 
which a Quaker preacher, teacher, writer, leader, 
would be invited. Yet here came “the sage of Haver- 
ford.” 

And sucha night! “The rain fell in torrents; the 
thunder rolled deep.” But, regardless of the first 
lightning of the springtime, an audience assembled 
that completely filled the church. I tried to deter- 
mine the facts about the brave souls who would brave 
such a tempest to hear such a man. The student 
element was strong; and so was the ‘faculty element. 
About half the attendants were able to follow the 
prayer-book; the other half must have been visitors 
eager to hear a speaker of commanding intellectual 
and spiritual power. 

The opening services were quite in contrast to 
those that I used to attend in the little Quaker meet- 
ing-house at Nantucket. The chancel was dressed 
for the Lenten period, both sides being occupied by 
the boy choir, picturesque in surplices of black and 
white. The two rectors wore, not only their sober 
robes of office, but elaborate and brilliant hoods. 
Much of the ritual was intoned and the remainder 
was read with what seemed to the friendly and un- 
critical visitor a studied listlessness. 

Then came the Quaker, dressed in an ordinary 
business suit, to the ancient and sacred pulpit. .Noté 
that he came, not to the platform, but to the pulpit. 
The fact that an unordained speaker was allowed in 
the hallowed space usually emblematic of priestly 
authority is in itself largely significant. 

Jones of Haverford, professor of philosophy, is 
one of the great men of America, one who by the 
clarity and force of bis utterance on both religious 
and secular themes has done much to give his little 
denomination an increasing influence in the affairs of 
the church and the nation. 

If you do not chance to have seen his photograph, 
never mind. Just form your own mental picture of a 
typical Quaker, plain in feature and costume, and you 
will be entirely correct. Dr. Jones is tall, powerful, 
slow-motioned, slow-spoken, straightforward, rather 
sober even in his humor. His lofty brow is in keeping 
with his message. Though he is entirely without 
ostentation, it is evident, nevertheless, that he be- 
lieves utterly in the importance of his thought. When 
he speaks he says something, and makes the hearer 
resolve to go and re-read his books. 

Dr. Jones has the gift of making his hearers feel 
ashamed, ashamed that they ever allow their God-given 
minds to dwell upon the base or the trivial. He has 
the power to make them feel astonished, astonished 
that they ever can be false to the sublime and beauti- 
ful ideals that he sets forth. He has the genius to 
make them feel determined, determined that hence- 
forth they will think more worthily and no longer will 
be disobedient unto their heavenly visions. 

On this occasion his subject was ‘‘Mind, the 
Builder.” In his preparation he no doubt remembered 
that he would address a large number of students, 
some upset in faith and some unbalanced in moral 
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judgment; and he met them on their own ground of 
twentieth century culture. 

His text was from Proverbs 9 : 1: ‘Wisdom hath 
builded her house; she hath hewn out her seven pil- 
lars.” He spoke of mind, a Mind, bringing forth, 
permeating, guiding, saving, the cosmos. With great 
beauty and force he spoke of Phidias, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, incarnating themselves in their im- 
mortal works, and then, with telling effect, he pressed 
the analogy and urged his hearers to behold the un- 
ceasing thought of the Infinite throughout the orderly 
and progressive world. He dwelt upon the reliability 
of our mathematics, the trustworthiness of our logic, 
the certainty of our moral mandates and the evidences 
of a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
Then he appealed for reasonable co-operation with 
that God who, through the ages, is building of human- 
ity'a temple grand and glorious. 

His illustrations throughout were such as would 
appeal, not only to the less cultured of his listeners, 
but to those numerous students and professors who 
had gathered from the surrounding institutions of 
learning. 

Quite familiar with the doubt and even skepticism 
with which the young thinkers of to-day are beset, 
he met them with sympathy and helpfulness. Here 
was a man knowing more psychology than they, 
knowing more biology than they, knowing more 
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philosophy than they, a man familiar with all the 
latest findings of modern science, yet preserving his 
faith and insisting upon a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe. It seems probable that more than one 
youthful doubter may have gone away purposing to 
investigate a little more carefully and to think a little 
more deeply before rejecting utterly the comforts 
of religion and the sanctions of the moral law. 

Is Dr. Jones an orator? It is quite certain that 
he never could pass the examinations at any school of 
public speech. He violates every rule in regard to 
position, gesture, vocal control, facial expression. 
But what is an orator? Is it a man who so presents 
noble thought that he convinces those who listen? 
Is it a man who so presents ideals of conduct that 
he fires his hearers to loyal service? Is it a man who 
so presents beauty and gladness that he puts his au- 
dience in love with the Eternal God? I think that 
Rufus Jones, by the test of accomplishment, is one of 
the great orators of the religious world. 

It is a happy sign of the times that the young 
rectors of Christ Church are eclectic enough to choose 
their Lenten preachers without regard to their ec- 
clesiastical conformity or independence. It is for- 
tunate for them, and not for them only but for the 
whole Christian Church, that they were able to secure 
for their expedition into liberalism a man of prime 
ability, of keen insight and of exalted character. 


The Shadow of the Blue Mountains 


F. C. Hoggarth 


$y AME MELBA, the singer, who has recently 
a i y died, said in her autobiography that those 
2 6 &| who wished to understand her must re- 
ax88}| member that first and foremost she was 
an Australian. ‘Whatever adventures may be in 
store, whatever songs there are still to sing, I shall,” 
she wrote, “always come back to rest in the shadow 
of the blue mountains in the heart of this vast de- 
serted continent which gave me birth.” Her first 
memory was of an old house forty-five miles from 
Melbourne, thickly shaded by immense gum trees 
on the side of a steep hill, which led down to one of 
the few rivers of Australia. 

There was the land of heart’s desire, thither after 
all her wanderings would her feet turn again home. 
How frequent are these references in life and biog- 
raphy to the places of early memory, earth’s most 
beloved spots, which seem to beckon, with open arms, 
the pilgrims who long ago went out from them into 
the great world! Some of them have found what they 
sought and some have not. Some look back with a 
certain wistful regret that they ever left, and wonder 
if their choice was wise. _ 

A story is told of a Scotch minister who left the 
lovely country manse of Yester for a charge in the 
city, and who lived to regret the change. What hap- 
pened we do not know. Perhaps his health gave way, 
or his gifts were not sufficiently popular, and he lived 
to see his congregation fade away. Towards the end 
he thought much of the earlier charge, and its quiet 
happy days, and of the apple blossoms in the old 
garden, and of much else. “Turn my face to Yester,” 


he whispered to those about him, and so he passed. 
Certain it is, says A. W. Ferguson, who tells the story, 
that there are many who, when “‘the night is falling,” 
and all else is from them drifting, will see “‘earth, sky, 
home’s pictures, days of shade and shine,” as they 
were in the beginning in some quiet manse, set in the 
midst of a lovely countryside. 

J. M. Singe, the Irish poet, when in the hospital 
where he died, asked the nurses to lift him up that he 
might see his beloved Dublin hills through the win- 
dow. The view seemed to comfort him, and one 
day when thick mist hid the view, he lay down quietly 
sobbing. Such is the hold of some beloved scenes on 
the heart. Never a day passes without innumerable 
cases of thoughts or feet turning again home. How 
many girls in city offices, when spring clothes field 
and hedgerow in bloom, think of some home in the 
country, of orchards, of cowslip fields or primroses in 
lovely clumps along a quiet river’s bank, or woods in 
bluebell time. How far away it seems! How arti- 
ficial life tends to become, out of touch with nature 
and its wholesome ministries. 

How many older folk, after half a lifetime in some 
city, are preparing to trek, that life’s evening may be 
passed in the place that saw its morning—at the foot 
of beloved hills or on a familiar shore. 

We have known some who found the return un- 
speakably good—their equivalent to Melba’s Shadow 
of the Blue Mountains. 

Though a permanent return is for most out of 
the question, a visit now and then has a ministry 
not quite in the gift of any other place. For there is 
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the home of memory, the place probably of dream and 
aspiration, of the soul’s awakening, of some of life’s 
loveliest discoveries and enrichings. Memories are 
linked up with the fragrances and songs and blossoms 
of the countryside. It is immeasurably good to have 
such a place of return, where we may bathe in the 
pools of memory and find refreshing—a place of sim- 
ple, wholesome, healing friendships, where folks call 
us by some familiar name. Robertson Nicoll, the 
famous London journalist, kept his father’s manse, 
away in a remote spot in Scotland, as a retreat, and 


A Noble Sit 


‘versalist church in Wausau, Wis., writes 
as follows about the gift by Universalists 

2. to San Diego County, California, of 
Mount Helix to be used for a sunrise service on every 
Easter morning: 


I do not recall that the Christian Leader has ever 
told the story of the sunrise services on Mount Helix, 
that have become an annual religious celebration on 
Easter morning. 

An open air theater was built a few years ago on the 
top of Mount Helix, in memory of Mrs. Mary Carpen- 
ter Yawkey, who loved the mountain and often visited 
it, by her son and daughter, Mr. Cyrus Carpenter 
Yawkey of Wausau, Wisconsin, and Mrs. Mary Yawkey 
White of San Diego, California. 

Mr. Yawkey is a member of the Universalist 
church of Wausau and one of its trustees. Mrs. White 
died in 1928, while the theater was being completed. 
On August 1, 1929, the Mount Helix Nature Theater 
became the property of the County of San Diego, 
through the generosity of Mrs. White and Mr. Yawkey, 
who, at the same time, provided a trust fund for its 
perpetual up-keep for the use and inspiration of the 
people. One of the provisions in the agreement with 
the county is that Easter Sunrise Services are to be held 
forever on Mount Helix. 

It was the writer’s privilege to attend the services 
on Easter morning in 1929, the first service to be held 
after the completion of the theater, and the first after 
the untimely death of Mrs. White, which gave the 
services an added solemnity. 


Mr. Mathie also sends us an account of the ser- 
vice in 1929 which he attended, from which we quote 
the following: 


No doubt most of your readers have heard about the out- 
door services that are held on Easter morning in California. 
Such services were held last Easter in the Hollywood Bowl with 
an attendance of over 60,000 worshipers—on Mt. Rubideau 
near Riverside; on the mountain that beetles over La Jolla; and 
on Mt. Helix some eight miles east of San Diego. It was my 
very great privilege to attend the sunrise service on Mt. Helix 
on my recent visit to California. 

We left San Diego before four o’clock in the morning so that 
we might be on the top of the mountain about an hour before 
sunrise. As we got out into the open country we found ourselves 
in a long line of automobiles all headed for Mt. Helix. It was 
fairly dark when we started. A curtain of fog hung over the 
hills and valleys so the dawn was long in coming. When we 
were about three miles out of the city one of the boys with us 
exclaimed, ‘‘There it is!’’ and we saw as though suspended in mid- 
air a huge white cross shining against the somber sky. It was 
the great concrete cross erected on the top of Mt. Helix and 


there he returned at holiday times for its precious 
ministries. The British Premier still returns when- 
ever possible to the place that gave him birth, the 
little Scotch fishing village of Lossiemouth. In hours 
of need, in weariness, or disappointment, or sorrow, 
how good to know there is a place where friendly 
presences and protecting shadows will be about us. 

If we have been disloyal to early ideals, how need- 
ful that we return to the place that saw their birth 
and there perchance find again that which we have 
lost. 


by Universalists 


lighted by invisible electric flood lights. We caught but a fleet- 
ing glimpse of it, for the fog again blew in from the sea and 
the vision beatific dissolved before our eyes. 

I now noticed that we were not only in a line of moving 
cars, but that we were also in a long serpentine gleam of light, 
reaching from the city to the foothills. When about three- 
fourths of a mile from the top of Mt. Helix nearly all of the cars 
stopped and were parked in a large open field reserved for that 
purpose. From this point, those making the pilgrimage go on 
foot until they reach the amphitheater just below the cross. 
The road is well built and of an easy grade, as it circles the moun- 
tain, so the ascent is not at all difficult. 

I was surprised to find the theater already half filled, al- 
though it was still an hour before the services were to begin. 
It was apparent that some had been there all night long. Many 
had some sort of covering, a blanket, a car robe or heavy wraps, 
for the night was cool. One very old woman was carried up, 
being too feeble to walk. There were many with babes in their 
arms. One couple struck me as having stepped out of the pages 
of the New Testament, the wife supporting her crippled husband 
as he picked his way with a cane. And, of course, there were 
children, boys and girls everywhere, but all in reverent atti- 
tude. 

We went to the top of the mountain, to a tablet just east 
of the towering cross and above the amphitheater. Here my 
San Diego friends laid a beautiful wreath on the tablet, and 
thought of that brighter Easter morning, just one year ago when 
this service of loving memory was performed by a friend, who 
now had passed on to the glory that awaits the good souls of this 
earth. I suddenly realized that the memorial to the mother 
had also, in one short year, become a memorial to the daughter 
who had joined her brother in making possible this “nature 
theater for the inspiration and use of the people.” 

At the foot of the cross stood a group of young men from 
the navy yard, ready with their trumpets to hail the morn. 

Helix means a spiral drawn from the top to the bottom of a 
cylinder, or of a cone. Mt. Helix is almost a perfect cone on its 
north, south and west sides, but on its eastern slope, facing the 
sun, it splays or spreads out, as if nature had reserved it for some 
man, with a vision, to transform it into an open air theater. 
Here nature and man, or rather God and man, have worked to- 
gether to produce a work of art, which now has become a jewel 
in the kingdom of heaven, for it is only thus that the kingdom 
is built up on earth. 

We took our seats in the box, a natural formation at the 
left side, and nearly at the top of the theater. We could now see 
the outlines of the stage, lighted up by the flood lights of cameras 
at the rear of the stage. Between us and the lights we could 
see the wide granite steps laid in a sweeping arc, forming the 
seats, with five aisles running from top to bottom. Seven 
thousand worshipers can be accommodated. The stage is large 
enough to hold a chorus of 250 singers. Back of it and below 
and at the sides, hidden by trees and shrubbery, are dressing 
rooms with lights and running water. At the right of the stage, 
looking down, is a natural slope which has been converted into 
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additional seats sufficient for a large auxiliary chorus of six or 
seven hundred singers. 

While we were sitting in the box waiting for the sun to rise, 
we found constant shifting of interest. The long, winding trail 
of light still extended from the city to the foothills. As the 
dawn gradually appeared in the sky, we could see curtains of fog 
moving from mountain to valley or across the face of a bank of 
cloud. There was a constant movement of this impalpable 
scenery. Trees appeared, silhouetted along the mountain sky- 
line. A water tower appeared out of the fog and took substance 
on a foothill at our right. A small lake of untroubled water 
came into view. Half a mile below I saw a huge cloud of black 
beetles—the tops of the cars parked in the open field by the wor- 
shipers. Flat sheets of fog like whitest muslin swept by majes- 
tically, were lifted above us as if in benediction and then gently 
lowered into some waiting valley beyond the hills. One felt as 
if he might sit there forever, beholding the marvelous works of 
the Creator and reflecting on His infinite love. 

Then as the light grew brighter our interest shifted to the 
men and women and children sitting in this ideal theater or 
standing along the outskirts, glancing upward to see if the sun 
might not suddenly break through the fog and herald the new 
day. But no sun was to shine for us this morning. At no time 
did we see his face—it seemed as if earth and sky and sun and old 
ocean were all in mourning with the worshipers, for that beautiful 
spirit which had been with them only one short year ago. 

Suddenly a great quiet came over the vast congregation. 
The moment would soon be here when sunrise should be pro- 
claimed. And though the sun did not break through, when 
the expected moment vame and every nerve was tense, we heard, 
as if from the upper air, the trumpeters sounding the call to 
worship. The services-had begun. The people rose as one man 
and sang, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” This was fol- 
lowed by Henschel’s beautiful ‘Morning Hymn.” Just as the 


soprano was singing the words hailing the rising of the sun a 
beautiful rosy glow poured out of the east, over the mountain 
tops and into the tremulous valleys, transfiguring everything it 
suffused and lifting our souls into ecstasy. Before the song was 
ended the fog of morning was again drawn over the sky; and 
painted hill and valley became only a precious memory. 

After the invocation by an army chaplain, came what was to 
me the most touching part of the service. A senior high school 
chorus of a hundred and twenty boys and girls, robed in white 
gowns over scarlet cassocks, rose from their seats on the stage 
and sang, as I never heard students sing before, that magnificent 
but profoundly moving “‘Hosanna’”’ of Granier. This was fol- 
lowed by Gounod’s ‘‘Sanctus,” which swept over us like the roll- 
ing tides of the sea. 

Following youth came manhood. Four men dressed in 
chasubles of white, with large red crosses, making them look 
like knights from ‘“‘Parsifal,’’? came out of the green background 
to the front of the stage. They sang ‘‘The Strife Is O’er’” and 
after the congregation had sung “Holy, Holy, Holy,’”’ and the 
preacher had told the simple story of the resurrection, they sang 
the closing memoriam hymn, “Still, Still with Thee,’ while all 
stood with bowed heads and throbbing hearts. 


Mount Helix, daughter of the sun, 
The noble work by God begun. 
Upreured, a huge granitic breast, 
Where weary pilgrim may find rest. 
Now growing toward a perfect plan, 
Conceived by loving heart of man, 
Where multitudes may lift their eyes 
When Easter morning’s sun doth rise, 
Beholding, as they hear the word, 
The shining kingdom of our Lord. 
Karl Mathie. 


The Protestant Position on Birth Control 


E give space to the complete report of the 
Committee on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council, both because it is 

2! informing and important in itself and 
eeaaee it will be the basis of discussion in church 
groups for months to come. Prominent Catholic 
prelates, including one archbishop, already have 
attacked this report. Before passing judgment upon 
it, we ask our people to read it. Back of both ma- 
jority and minority findings there is the noblest kind 
of Christian spirit. ' 


The Editor. 


Birth control is nearing the status of a recognized procedure 
in preventive and curative medicine. Knowledge of contra- 
ceptives is also widely disseminated, and the question of their 
use has become one of great social importance. The public 
therefore has a right to expect guidance from the Church on the 
moral aspects. 

In conception we are in the presence of the wonder and 
mystery of the beginnings of human life. In this mystery the 
two mates, knowingly or unknowingly, are acting creatively 
with God. When so understood, the circumstances and inci- 
dents of conception, growth and finally of birth are astonishing 
manifestations of divine power, and inexpressibly beautiful. 
To be a mother is seen to be the supreme fulfillment of woman- 
hood, as to be a father is of manhood. It becomes apparent, 
also, why sex relations are guarded as by a flaming sword, why 
prostitution is abhorrent to the conscience of mankind, and why 
the instinct of the race regards intercourse between unmarried 
persons as immoral and anti-social. A man, said Christ, ex- 
pressing the pure ideal, is not to harbor the thought of adultery 
in his heart. 


But in the sex relations between husband and wife we are 
also in the presence of another mystery. ‘From the beginning 
of the creation God made them male and female,” said our Lord. 
“For this cause,” he continued, ‘shall a man leave his father 
and mother and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be 
one flesh.’”” We have here the passing of shame and the realiza- 
tion of the meaning of sex in the divine economy, which make 
the union of the two mates a supreme expression of their affec- 
tion and comradeship. These relations, therefore, have their 
source in the thought and purpose of God, first for the creation 
of human life, but also as a manifestation of divine concern for 
the happiness of those who have so wholly merged their lives. 

The moral problems of birth control have to do with these 
two functions of sex. They arise in connection with the spacing 
of children, the limitation of the number of offspring, the safe- 
guarding of the health and ofttimes of the lives of mother and 
child, on the one hand; and, on the other, they arise in consider- 
ing the rightfulness of intercourse in itself without the purpose 
of children, and consequently the rightfulness of the use of 
contraceptives. 

Physicians have long known that under certain physical 
conditions of the mother, pregnancy is hazardous to mother and 
child, and that large numbers of women are so imperiled. Al- 
though there are few women who do not desire children, the fear 
of untimely pregnancy is a recurring anxiety upon most mar- 
ried women for two decades after their marriage. Even with a 
healthy mother and a sound inheritance of bodily and mental 
vigor on both sides, too frequent and too numerous pregnancies 
are to be avoided, as undermining the mother’s health and as 
taking her from the care of her living children. When the 
mother is not entirely well and the endowment is not of the best, 
spacing and limitations are the more necessary. 

Economic considerations also enter into most cases, and in 
families where the mother must work outside the home the ques- 
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tion of the number of children and of the intervals between them 
is most acute. Very large families tend to produce poverty, to 
endanger the health and stability of the family, to limit the edu- 
cational opportunities of the children, to overstrain the mother 
and to take from her her own chance for a life larger than the 
routine of her home. 

The problems of over-population are also involved in the 
consideration of birth control. While over-population, with its 
consequent lowering of living standards and provocation to war, 
is not likely to becorne a general condition in this country for a 
considerable period, and, with the development of science and of 
more Christian standards of production and distribution, may 
never become so acute as in many countries of the Old World, it 
is nevertheless now pressing upon great numbers of homes in 
which the family is too large or the income inadequate. 

As to the necessity, therefore, for some form of effective 


' control of the size of the family and spacing of children, and con- 


sequently of control of conception, there can be no question. It 
is recognized by all churches and all physicians. ; 

There is general agreement also that sex union between 
husbands and wives as an expression of mutual affection, without 
relation to procreation, is right. This is recognized by the Scrip- 
tures, by all branches of the Christian Church, by social and 
medical science, and by the good sense and idealism of mankind. 

As to the method of control of conception, two ways are 
possible. One is the use of contraceptives, or methods other 
than abstinence, which may be classified as such. The other is 
self-control or abstinence for longer or shorter periods of time. 
Both may be considered as forms of birth control. 

As to the rightfulness of the use of contraceptives, Christian 
opinion is not- united. The problem in its present form is a new 
one. The Scriptures and the ecumenical councils of the Christian 
Church are silent upon the subject. The Church of Rome in- 
flexibly opposes the use of contraceptives as contrary to Christian 
morals. In the Anglican communion opinion is sharply divided, 
as indicated by the fact that at the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
the resolution approving birth control under certain conditions 
was the only vote during the conference which indicated division 
of opinion upon a question of fundamental importance. It is 
known that opinion in the churches of the United States is 
divided, as is also the medical profession, but nobody knows as 
yet the prevailing opinion. Under the circumstances, the 
problem requires unprejudiced study, and guidance should be 
sought from the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life. It 
should be expected that guidance will find expression through the 
researches and experience of physicians and men of science as 
well as through the corporate conscience of the Church. 

Whatever the final conclusion may be, the Committee is 
strongly of the opinion that the Church should not seek to impose 
its point of view as to the use of contraceptives upon the public 
by legislation or any other form of coercion; and especially 
should not seek to prohibit physicians from imparting such in- 
formation to those who in the judgment of the medical profession 
are entitled to receive it. 

So far, the Committee on Marriage and the Home is in 
agreement. But at this point it has been found necessary to ex- 
press divergent views. Perhaps such honest differences, frankly 
expressed, may have compensating value in helping Christian 
people to face the issues involved, especially since they mirror 
also the perplexity in the public mind. 

A majority of the Committee holds that the careful and re- 
strained use of contraceptives by married people is valid and 
moral. They take this position because they believe that it is 
important to provide for the proper spacing of children, the con- 
trol of the size of the family, and the protection of mothers and 
children; and because intercourse between the mates, when an 
expression of their spiritual union and affection, is right in itself. 
They are of the opinion that abstinence within marriage, except 
for the few, can not be relied upon to meet these problems, and 
under ordinary conditions is not desirable in itself. 

But they can not leave this statement without further 
comment. They feel obliged to point out that present knowledge 


of birth control is incomplete, and that an element of uncertainty, 
although it is small, still remains. More serious is the fact that 
all methods are as yet more or less subject to personal factors for 
their effectiveness. Married couples should keep these facts in 
mind and welcome children, should they come. 

The public should be warned also against advertised nos- 
trums, which are beginning to appear in thinly disguised forms 
in reputable periodicals, and so-called ‘‘bootlegged’’ devices at 
drug stores, for which there is no guarantee of safety against 
injury or of suitableness for individual cases. It is essential to 
consult the family physician or to go to established clinics or 
health centers for information or assistance. , 

That serious evils, such as extra-marital sex relations, may 
be increased by a general knowledge of contraceptives must be 
recognized. Such knowledge, however, is already widely dis- 
seminated, often in unfortunate ways, and will soon be uni- 
versally known. Guided by the past experience of the race as 
to the effects of scientific discovery upon human welfare, we 
should expect that so revolutionary a discovery as control of 
conception would carry dangers as well as benefits. Society 
faces a new problem of control with each fresh advance of knowl- 
edge. If men generally can not properly use the knowledge 
they acquire, there is no safety and no guarantee of the future. 
These members of the Committee believe that the undesirable 
use of contraceptives will not be indulged in by most people, and 
that if the influence of religion and education is properly de- 
veloped the progress of knowledge will not outrun the capacity 
of mankind for self-control. But if the sex impulse and the use 
of contraceptives are to be kept under moral control, the Church 
and society, including parents, must give greater attention to the 
education and character-building of youth, and to the continued 
education of adult opinion. 

A minority of the Committee believes that sufficient stress 
has not been laid upon the idealistic character of the teachings of 
Jesus concerning marriage and its obligations. His sayings con- 
cerning divorce seem “hard” to the disciples. They said to him, 
“Tf the case of a man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry.” 
His answer was, ‘‘All men can not receive this saying, save they 
to whom it is given.’”’ In another connection he said, ‘‘With 
men it is impossible, but not with God: for with God all things 
are possible.” ‘The command governing all cases of conflicting 
duties is the command of the absolute: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

In view of the widespread doubt among Christian people of 
the morality of the use of contraceptives, and the scruples ex- 
perienced by many in making use of them, it appears to these 
members of the Committee to be the plain duty of the Christian 
Church, when control of conception is necessary, to uphold the 
standard of abstinence as the ideal, recognizing it as a counsel of 
perfection, and that Christian morals are much more exalted 
than is generally supposed. But they would point out that the 
Grace of God is sufficient for those who are conscious of a difficult 
and high vocation; and that we have as yet but touched the 
fringes of spiritual power which is all about us like God’s gifts of 
air and sunshine. Those who adventure and trust are rewarded, 
and they know the joy and strength which accompany all vic- 
tories of the spirit. 

The method of abstinence is therefore to be used to meet 
conditions and situations in which otherwise contraceptives 
would be necessary. This does not mean that sex relations be- 
tween married people as an expression of mutual affection are 
wrong, but they are to be denied when child-bearing is hazard- 
ous to the well-being of mother or child or the household. That 
this is possible is shown by the large number of unmarried people 
who lead chaste lives, and by the number of married couples 
who practise self-control at all times and abstinence when neces- 
sary. 

Finally, the entire committee unites in calling attention, 
and most earnestly, to the importance of a spiritual adjustment 
of the physical relations between husbands and wives. All 
natural desires, however sound and wholesome, must be kept 
within bounds. If this applies to eating and drinking, how much 
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more to the fateful and powerful impulse of sex. If marriage 
centers upon sex indulgence, it is sure to result in unhappiness 
and usually in disaster. A high degree of self-control, especially 
during the early years of married life when marital habits are 
forming, is necessary to the happiness of the mates and the 
spiritual life of the home. 

To attain this command of the sex impulse, and this mutual 
and sensitive consideration for one another, husbands and wives 
are urged to keep ever in mind that marriage is a divine insti- 
tution and that they are co-operating with God in their union 
and in the conception and rearing of children. Their personal 
relations are therefore sacred and in the divine care. These re- 
lations are always at their best when the two live together in the 
daily consciousness of the Presence of God. Things they might 
not be able to accomplish unaided are abundantly possible 
through His help. 

If marriage is recognized as a divine institution, if God is an 

Unseen Presence in the home, if the child has its great place in 
marriage, if sex experiences are kept as a mutual expression of 
comradeship and affection, then marriage becomes the happiest, 
the noblest and the most enduring of human relationships. 
: The signers of the report are as follows: Rev. Albert W. 
Beaven, D. D., president Northern Baptist Convention, presi- 
dent Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. Rev. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, D. D., pastor Maple Street Baptist Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. Ralph Marshall Davis, D. D., chairman 
Committee on Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., pastor Church of the Covenant, 
Erie, Pa. Rev. John W. Elliott, director Division of Social 
Education and Young People’s Work, American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, 
former associate secretary Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill, Federal Council of Churches, New York City. 
Mrs. John Ferguson, president National Council of Federated 
Church Women, New York City. Dr. G. Walter Fiske, profes- 
sor Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D. D., Suffragan Bishop of New 
York. Mrs. Abel J. Gregg, executive secretary The Inquiry, 
New York City. Mr. Abel J. Gregg, secretary Home Division, 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
New York City. Dr. Ernest R. Groves, professor Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, president Council of Women for 
Home Missions, New York City. Dr. Percy G. Kammerer, 
provost Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn. Rev. Ben R. Lacy, 
D. D., president Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Rev. John W. Langdale, D. D., book editor Abingdon Press, 
New York City. Rev. John A. Marquis, D. D., former modera- 
tor General Assembly Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.,, 
New York City. Rev. William S. Mitchell, D. D., pastor Wes- 
ley Methodist Episcopal Church, Worcester, Mass. Mrs. 
A. W. Newell, chairman Bureau of Social Service, Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Mrs. I. H. O’Harra, member Social Service Com- 
mittee, Northern Baptist Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. 
J. Scott Parrish, Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Richmond, 
Va. Very Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, D. D., professor 
General Theological Seminary, New York City. Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., member National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, New York City. Mrs. Robert E. Speer, 
president National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, New York City. Rev. Alva W. Taylor, D. D., 
secretary Board of Temperance and Social Welfare, Church of 
Christ, Disciples, professor of Social Ethics, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. Rev. Worth M. Tippy, D. D., executive 
secretary Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, New York City. Honorable George W. Wicker- 
sham, former United States Attorney General, New York City. 
Rey. B. S. Winchester, D. D., educational secretary Federal 
Council of Churches, New York City. Miss Amelia Wyckoff, 
secretary Church Conference of Social Work, New York City. 

Those who hold the minority view, emphasizing abstinence, 
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are Dr. Robbins, Mrs. Speer and Mrs. Judd. ill the others 
(except Dr. Lacy, Mrs. Newell and Bishop Gilbert, who express 
no judgment as between the majority and minority positions) 
hold to the majority view, which regards the use of contracep- 
tives as valid under certain conditions. 
* * * 
DEATH SENTENCE 
Helen G. Murray 


On the base of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
are carved the following lines, written by a Jewess, Emma 
Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore— 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me— 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door,” 


Shall we keep such an inscription to-day when we patently 
no longer mean the sentiments expressed therein? We do not 
want them to-day, “‘the huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse’”’ of some alien teeming shore. When 
they begin to show signs of wanting to breathe free in our great 
open spaces, we send them back home, there to breathe or not to 
breathe according to the temper of the dictatorship from which 
they have sought refuge with us and to which we return them 
with relief. Perhaps we are right in this. Perhaps these ‘‘hud- 
dled masses’’ are a menace to us and to our “‘civilization.”” But 
in the name of truth and sincerity, then, let us give over carving 
high-flown poetic twaddle on our statues of liberty and let us put 
in place of such, a clear-cut prose ““Keep Out” to apply to all 
who are alien (and of course that includes the Galsworthys and 
the Paderewskis and the Hinsteins of the race!) and who yearn to 
breathe communistically instead of capitalistically. If they 
don’t like all they find here—class and racial discrimination, 
stretch-outs, staggered jobs, unemployment, political corrup- 
tion—let them put up or shut up or go back to where they came 
from. We'll lift the lamp beside the golden door to show them 
how to get away the more quickly! 

But even if we do that, can’t we be decently humane about 
it? Take the case of Guido Serio for instance. Last May he 
was arrested in Erie, Pennsylvania, for a rash speech made in 
Italian in which he said some things about governments and 
religions that sounded pretty inflammatory. Maybe they were 
too—being in Italian there is always the off chance that they 
sounded more inflammatory to non-Italians than they really 
were. I never can tell, myself, about what is said to me in 
Italian. Last summer over in Venice I thought my gondolier 
was threatening to throw me into the canal, when really all he 
was telling me was that the gondola and I—and maybe he too— 
cast a pretty reflection into the water. Since then I am just a 
little leery about judging an Italian by his gestures. 

That is neither here nor there, however. Serio made a 
speech in Erie that the authorities didn’t like and considered 
dangerous, and they arrested him, and now the Department of 
Labor has ordered him deported to Italy on the score of his being 
an alien and a communist. Now right this minute I am not 
arguing that the Department of Labor hasn’t a right to deport 
him. It has repeatedly held that alien communists are deport- 
able as members of an organization that advocates the overthrow 
of our government (along with most others) by force and vio- 
lence. What I am arguing is that if he is to be deported it shall 
not be to Italy. Among other things that Serio is, he is an anti- 
Fascist, and deportation to Italy will be equivalent to the death 
sentence. ; 

And how! Most of us are not ultra-imaginative about 
things that don’t touch us personally—or perhaps I should say 
that it takes a film or a novel to get our imaginations stirred up 
to really functioning, some highly personalized, even senti- 
mentalized, putting of a principle or a concrete fact. For every 
person who reads a prosaic editorial we can find one hundred who 
lose themselves in a novel. Read “‘Meanwhile” if you want to 
know what awaits Serio over in Italy—H. G. Wells has put it 


‘ing him to depart peacefully for Russia? 
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graphically enough there. Or dig into one of the season’s 
favorites, ‘“The Fool of the Family,” by Margaret Kennedy. 
It ran as a serial last fall in no less safe and sane a publication 
than Good Housekeeping. I’m not referring you now, you see, 
to the Labor Defender or even to the Nation or the New Republic, 
though in both of the latter you can find the bare bones of 
Serio’s case. I’m asking you to let your imaginations play 
around with what awaits an anti-Fascist returned to his Fascist 
fatherland. Serio probably lets his imagination do that, though 
in his case memory could answer the same purpose. He was a 
victim of the famous Fascist castor oil treatment, among other 
things he suffered. 

Serio doesn’t need to be sent back to Italy, you see. Russia 
willtake him, Russia has said as much, and funds for his deporta- 
tion have been provided. If we feel him a menace to our national 
peace and security need we send him back to torture and death 
in Italy when we could equally well safeguard ourselves by allow- 
Somehow I can’t quite 
see us of the United States, land of the Free and home of the 
Humanitarian, in the role of needlessly brutal executioners. If 
we need protection against anti-Fascist aliens, all right. But 
after all, they are still human beings, not to be trodden under 
foot like unpleasant spiders or crushed by a stone like dangerous 
reptiles. If you feel as I do at this moment, write to our new 
Secretary of Labor and protest.* Urge Russia for Serio, not 
Italy. Deport him. He’s an alien and a communist and against 
Mussolini and he deserves to go—undoubtedly!—but to life, 


not to death, 
* 5 * 


PANTS AND DE MAUPASSANT 
Florence I. Adams 


On a recent Saturday afternoon I spent an unusually in- 
teresting hour in the society of two men employed by the Mor- 
gan Memorial—that most sensible and practical of organiza- 
tions for helping the poor. 

One of my brothers, having lost his wife by death, gave up 
his apartment and disposed of his furniture. After taking what 
he wanted to keep and giving things to various friends, he tele- 
phoned to the Morgan Memorial to send for the rest, and ar- 
ranged to have the men come when I could be there to look 
after them. 

They were nice looking, polite young men, and they knew 
just how to go about their work. The younger of the two, who 
did not look much over twenty, kept his overcoat on at first, 
but after he had carried out several heavy pieces he said, ‘‘Gee, 
V’ll roast in this coat.”’ ‘Take it off,” said the other. ‘‘I can’t,’’ 
said he, “the seat of my pants is out.” A little later he appealed 
to me for a safety-pin. I happened to know where he could find 
one, and he took off his overcoat and pinned up the rent, saying 
confidentially, “Gee, I hope this holds.” Fortunately, it did, 
though once there was an ominous tearing sound as he stooped 
to roll up a rug, making him straighten up quickly with a dis- 
gusted “‘Oh, gee!’ 

My brother had taken most of his books, but had left be- 
hind a set of translations from the French, cheap books he bought 
of a book agent years ago. I noticed the young man whose 
trousers needed repairing looking them over as he carried them 
out to the truck. When he came back he said to me, “I wish I 
could have that set of Maupassant for myself.” Trying not to 
show my surprise, I said I would be glad to give them to him. 
“His books are scarce,’’ he went on, ‘“‘and it’s hard to get a com- 
plete set like that. If they put them in the book store they'll 
ask three or four dollars for them, and I haven’t got any money, 
but I would like to have them.”’ I repeated that I was very glad 
to give them to him, and he said, ‘But they won’t let me have 
them unless you write a note.”’ I had nothing to write with or 
on, but the other man, who had listened with interest, produced a 
card and a pencil, and I wrote the desired note. Later on the 
young fellow said, wistfully: ‘Gee, I wish I could get hold of a 
pair of pants. You don’t suppose there’s any in those trunks, do 
you?” Regretfully I told him that I knew there were none there. 


Both men expressed appreciation of my brother’s kindness in 
giving the Morgan Memorial so many things, thanking me as 
though they benefited personally, and the younger man’s parting 
words were of his pleasure in possessing the books. 

I have thought many times of that young man with ‘“‘the 
seat of his pants out” rejoicing in the acquisition of a set of Mau- 
passant’s novels. I wonder how he came to know anything 
about Maupassant—and to know how to pronounce his name. 
I wonder what other books he has, and what kind of place he has 
to keep them. I wonder what he might make of himself if he 
had a chance. 

One thought that stays with me is how infinitely richer is he 
than that woman who, never having really lived, has just died in 
New York, leaving an estate of seventy-five or a hundred million 
dollars. ay 

But I wish some one would give him a pair of pants. 


* * * 


BRATTLEBORO DISSENTS 


We, the members of the Y. P. C. U. of All Souls Church, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, do heartily disagree with the views ex- 
pressed by Harold A. Lumsden in an address which was pub- 
lished in the Christian Leader of November 22. These are our 
reasons: 

First: 

Because he bases his remarks on his own experience and the 
experiences of many older and theologically trained young people 
for whom the Y. P. C. U. is not primarily intended anyhow. 
Second: 

Because it gives those pastors who have choked and stifled 
the endeavors of an incipient Y. P. C. U. in their parishes a 
chance to say with seeming truth supplied by a Y. P. C. U. 
officer himself: “I told you so. An officer of the Y. P. C..U. 
admits that organization is not worthy of our support; therefore 
my own organized club shall take its place!”’ 

Third: 

College students are not young people in the strictest sense. 
They are men and women who are growing beyond the training 
ground of the Y. P.C. U. Why expect its departments to shape 
programs for them? 

Fourth: 

If the goals set by Y. P. C. U. officers this year are high, why 
ridicule and scoff at them? An honest and hearty effort is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. 

Fifth: 

If the writer is laughing up his sleeve and has given this 
address merely to arouse a slumbering Y. P. C. U. from its 
lethargy and spur it on to new efforts, we believe he may accom- 
plish his aim. If this be the truth we would like the fact pub- 
lished that he does not really believe all he has said and admits it. 


Madeline H. Chase, 

Alice N. Chase, 

Delsie Farnham, 

Iva M. Babbitt, 

Marion R. Graves, 

Eveline Murray, 

Ralph Eames, 

J. Paul Bushnell, 

Edward B. Bushnell, 

Arthur Whitney. 

E. P. Wood, 

Mrs. E. P. Wood, 

Lester H. Lowell, 

Eugene Akley. 

Sherburne Lovell, 

Allethaire Smith, 

* * * 
A minister, learning to play golf, suddenly remarked: “I 
must give it up! I must give it up!” 

“Give up what?” he was asked. 
“No, the ministry.”—Ezchange. 


“Golfing?” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO BICKNELL BUT FOR US 
An Open Letter to My Friend Bicknell 
Dear Friend Bicknell: 

You spoke of the ‘‘need of a board within the denomination 
clothed with the authority to remove a minister who becomes a 
misfit in his position.” 

For over eight years, ending back in 1909, it was my priv- 
jlege to serve as Superintendent of Churches in one of our large 
states. While some men of ability protested, a generation back, 
that superintendency was contrary to the genius of our church, I 
was impressed with the desire of our parishes and people, even 
then, to look to the Superintendent and the State Convention for 
leadership. One parish, for instance, insisted upon the Superin- 
tendent selecting the new minister and sending him without his 
being heard in advance, each time a change became necessary. 
This proved quite as satisfactory as where, in other parishes, one 
was selected from candidates sent to be heard. The parishes in 
general relied upon the Superintendent to provide the candidates, 
as a matter of course, notifying him when a change was to be 
made. This is common experience in all the states so far as I 
know. One important parish in the particular state to which I 
have referred accepted the action of the Fellowship Committee 
in disfellowshiping its minister, on serious moral charges. 

The substantial people in every parish look to their Conven- 
tion and officials for help when they are confronted with serious 
difficulties. It is, in our day, very largely the fault of ourselves 
and our leaders that better provision is not made to meet these 
extreme situations—bvefore they arise. If our laws are inadequate 
to cope with them, it is also a fact that we are not bold enough to 
get right into our General Convention and before our people, and 
propose such laws as will serve the denomination and its parishes 
in the time of need. Instead of assuming that our people are 
“different”? in such matters, and instead of deploring the situa- 
tion, why do you not, as a prominent church leader, and an able 
lawyer, having the confidence of every one, look into this thor- 
oughly and draft a method of procedure for our denomination? 
Why not be boldly constructive in proposing an adaptation to 
our needs of what other denominations provide? 

Incidentally, a very important step will be advisable in re- 
gard to those parishes which have not as yet protected their 
property by deeding their real estate to the State or General 
Convention, receiving a deed back with the provisions in it re- 
quiring its adequate insurance, etc., and safeguarding it from 
unwise mortgaging. A special campaign will be necessary to 
explain and to persuade all not already protected. As you un- 
doubtedly well know, almost invariably, in looking up the scan- 
dalous experiences of the parishes, these parishes have owned ab- 
solutely their own property, and have failed to protect them- 
selves, and changes in the personnel of the parish have come in 
the course of years. Then, in an unfortunate and weakened 
hour, a minister is called, one of the very few in the whole de- 
nomination who is a bandit. Knowing the situation, this min- 
ister offends the best element, so as to drive them out, and then 
gets irresponsible, riffraff friends, mostly not church attendants, 
to join the parish and vote for him and his proposals, whatever 
they are. Then he always has a majority favorable to what he 
proposes. He continues his pastorate, smirches the reputation 
of the parish, and uses up all the property he can get hold of to 
meet the serious deficits inevitably appearing. Meanwhile the 
best people, the Convention and the denomination say that 
“something should be done.” And many people, ignorant of 
the real situation, criticise the officials, especially the State Su- 
perintendent, for their and his ‘‘inactivity,’’ when these officials 
are helpless, as you say, under the inadequate provisions of our 
church laws. 

Our people to-day I feel positively assured will promptly 
adopt proper laws of government to meet such serious situations, 
including the authority to loosen such a financial strangle-hold. 
An ounce of such provision is worth more than all our futile 


mourning—after the fact. You bear me out in my conviction 
when you say: “‘The thing that has impressed me most, since 
making that statement, has been the number of letters that I have 
received endorsing my proposition.” 


James D. Tillinghast. 
* * 


DEAN MATHEWS ENCOURAGES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do not know who wrote the editorial in No. 11 of your 
present volume, but I want to express my appreciation of it. 
It is not often that one sees one’s own views so well understood 
and stated. 

Shailer Mathews. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


THE BEAUTIFUL WILD PLUM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The tree which you didn’t know about in your ‘On the Way 
to Florida” in the Leader of Feb. 28 was the wild plum, I think. 
It was in blossom everywhere at that time. 

Marjorie S. Renfrew. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* % 


IN REPLY TO MR. HARDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To Robert C. Harder, Portland, Oregon: You write that 
Elbert W. Whippen’s flight to Rome affords you a good deal of 
amusement. As for yourself, at twenty-two years of age, you 
have decided that you have no use for the church in any form, 
either Catholic or Protestant. Your own flight is into Unity, 
New Thought, or Divine Science. By developing the Christ- 
consciousness within your own soul you will have accomplished 
the real meaning of all religion, and without the help of the 
church. : ; 

There are a few things to remember. Do you really believe 
you will be blessed with the development of Christ-consciousness 
if you deliberately attempt to destroy or ignore his most profound 
spiritual laws? He was in a church when he said “This is my 
Father’s house.’”’ Later he said, ‘On this rock I will build my 
church,”’ showing he had a definite church movement in mind. 
To his followers he committed the beginning of his church, 
which has lived on in many forms to this generation. Crude as 
have been, and are, human expressions of his wishes, yet according 
to our wisdom it is carried on. It is difficult to measure just 
what you are doing in throwing your life and power against the 
church. 

Noble as are the movements you champion, yet there is a 
central, fatal error in them all. In such circles the effort is to 
develop one’s own Christ-consciousness, one’s own spiritual 
talent. It is all against the spiritual laws: If you wish to find 
your life you must first lose it. Had you said that you were 
going to throw away your life in the cause of building up the 
spiritual life of the young people of America, in the service of 
any abyss of human need, all would have been clear. In seeking 
to lose your life your steps might lead you to the church, perhaps 
not, all depending on which service of humanity you proposed 
to lose yourself in. 

Examine your scorn. Study your contempt of churches. 
Recall the insults and hatred you manifest toward the people 
and pulpits of all churches. With this in your mind listen to the 
voice of that which you suppose you have developed: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 
Love is the fulfillment of the law. Even as ye have done it unto 
the least, ye did it unto me. 

True, the kingdom is within, but it never develops from 
mere inward seeking. It develops through humility, passionate 
human service, profound love of all humanity, worship of that 
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which is immeasurably above but only slightly within, just at 
first. All inclusive love is the oil in the lamp of the spirit. Do 
you not know that he died for the essential, factual fellowship of 
humanity? 

You say that salvation is the discovery of one’s talent. 
There is a parable of the talents too terrible to quote at this 
point. But if Whippen’s flight amuses you, and all worshipers 
rouse your scorn, we offer you a profound meditation from our 
throne of wisdom. It has many depths of wisdom: 

Thou shalt lave thy neighbor because he is thy self. 

R. H. M. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Marshall, the manager, wrote us a letter not long ago 
and said he’d be right pleased if we’d send in $2.50 for our next 
year’s Leader, so here it is, we were going to send it anyway. He 
said, too, that you are working mighty hard to make the Leader 
better and that you are doing very well at it. 

Now we don’t know if you can improve it much or not, but 
here’s wishing. 

“The gieat journalistic feat’? of publishing Mr. Whippen’s 
long article is one we are unable to enthuse over. We think a 
greatly abridged form would have been much better. 

To us such articles as Dr. Hall’s address in the Leader of 
Jan. 3, his “God and Roses,” Sheldon Shepard’s ‘“‘Freedom for 
Broken Hearts,’’ Gleason’s ‘“‘Your Responsibility,” all in the 
issue of Feb. 28, Professor Olin’s ‘‘Changing World,” Dr. Jack’s 
“Children of the Stars,’’ Hoggarth’s “‘Trees of the Lord,’’ March 7, 
are sources of much pleasure and inspiration. 

Sometimes it appears to us that too much thought is given 
to the ministry and too little to the laity in the preparation of 
the paper, thus making it more a ministers’ paper than a minis- 
tering one. Yet we can not recall a single issue that has not 
brought us some help. 

We are grateful for the republishing of that most beautiful 
of the parables of Safed the Sage. We always admired Dr. 
. Barton and these parables, and we feel sure that as the feet of 
the Sage touched that ascending stair there came to his listening 
ear the music of the footstep of Keturah coming more than a 
little way to meet him, and that they went in together. 

I can’t write any more now, the new Leader has come. 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 

* * 
SCRUTINIZING OUR POLICY IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a pleasure to testify again to the worth of the profes- 
sional service of my colleague from Danbury and to add that his 
articles in the Christian Leader, the Hartford Times and elsewhere 
are read with alert interest. His last article in the Leader ex- 
presses agreement with the main contention of my earlier letter, 
that Orthodoxy is yet dominant in the Christian world, and such 
an agreement is pleasing to me. He expresses doubt that it is 
our mission to “‘build churches in big cities and strategic cen- 
ters.”’ Such an attitude seems strange to me and such a policy 
condemns a loved denomination to detachment and decay. 

He takes pronounced and sharp exception to the closing lines 
of my letter, making illustrative reference to the Japan Mission, 
and he forecasts the time when the Universalist Mission shall be 
a recognized factor in determining the religious development of 
the Japanese Empire as the leader of the vast Orient—the ancient 
home of all religions—and also, by reflex action, shall save the 
Universalist churches of America as well. ; 

It may be surmised that the founders of the Mission would 
have been gratified with a conquest of somewhat smaller dimen- 
sions. 

There undoubtedly are particular examples of that benefi- 
cent reflex action, but in general the evidence of history does 
not give confirmation, for during the intervening forty years our 
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list of clergymen has decreased from about 800 to approximately 
some 350 active preachers and the number of churches shows a 
corresponding decline. If we have also lost the desire to build 
churches in America, that is even more significant. 

Our Japan Mission owes its inception to the authorized re- 
port of Dr. J. H. Chapin—of revered memory—of Meriden, after 
a world trip “From Japan to Granada.’ Conditions have 
changed. For some forty years we have maintained the Mission 
there; the appropriations have nearly doubled and our numerical 
strength at home has steadily reduced. The Unitarians opened 
a mission there at the same time and they feel that, having sown 
the seed, their work is done, and it is left in charge of the Japan- 
ese. The medieval character of the appeal for foreign missions 
among the heathen nations is seen in glaring light when we realize 
that while we go to Japan to teach what we regafd a superior re= 
ligion, the brutal American exclusion act forbids the Japanese to 
set foot on our shores—much less teach their religion here. Such 
policy does violence to modern ideas of international brother- 
hood. 

Regard for the Japan Mission is pretty well entrenched in 
our denominational customs as our one outstanding accomplish- 
ment in that line, but it has no such peculiar sanctity as to for- 
bid discussion of the merits of public policy. Indeed there is an 
advantage in taking inventory of our resources and in evaluating 
our policies every so often. 

Dr. J. Smith Dodge used to tell the Convention he favored 
revamping the statement of our doctrinal beliefs every twenty 
years. 

: A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 

* * 


A HISTORIAN COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader is a weekly means toward keeping me 
in touch with sundry thoughtful phases of this earthly existence. 
And I feel very much at home in the large, luminous, and liberal 
atmosphere which as editor you seek to produce. I am glad 
that you are open to men who have found their spiritual way 
even—as we might say— in the confines of the Catholic Church. 
Conviction, however remote from Protestant channels, sincerely 
expressed, is bound to arouse admiration and respect. We can 
agree on the general direction of life, even though we move in 
separate channels. And what follows this life is a mere hope, 
though well nigh a universal one from primitive man to the most 
highly endowed specimen of the present day. 

H. Barrett Learned. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 


PASS THE LEADER ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoy the Leader. After I 
have read it I pass it along to a friend who is not a Universalist, 
but does enjoy reading the Leader, and often says, ‘‘I wish I knew 
the editor, he is a man after my own heart.” He passes it 
along to another friend, who reads it, then takes it to the church 
(Universalist) to be sent away. I have several of the Cruising 
books, and am anxious to get a copy of ‘‘Cruising Around a 
Changing World.”’ I did not realize at the time it was published 
there was such a call for it. I think I was ill at the time. I 
would gladly pay $2.50 for a used copy. 

Sarah H. Powers, 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


THE MANAGER HELPS MAKE IT INTERESTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The last number of the Leader is so interesting I want my 
sister and my brother each to have a copy. How much we enjoy 
the Johannes papers, and we think the Manager has much to do 
in making the whole paper interesting. 

Long live the Christian Leader! 

M., 
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The General Convention at Work 


AN EASTER THOUGHT FOR THE CHURCH 


“And our allegiance to goodness causes us to become like 
that to which we consecrate ourselves.” Thus Mr. Ruggles 


ends the Lenten studies on “Becoming Christ-Minded.” How 
applicable is this thought to the life of every church. 
It comes as an Master challenge to all of us. We should 


listen to Paul’s advice to the church at Ephesus: ‘Awake thou 
that sleepest and arise from the dead.”’ This is said not to sug- 
gest that our churches are dead, but only that we all need awak- 
ening to the opportunities around us and the possibilities within 
ourselves. We are not one hundred per cent efficient. An 
aggressive, constructive, out-reaching program for every church 
would give a wonderful impetus to the cause in which we are all 
engaged. 

Perhaps, if we were more zealous and earnest for our cause, 
some of our “regular” Easter attendants could be won to more 
loyal and constant service. We joke much about those who come 
to church regularly once a year, but the building of the Kingdom 
of God on the earth is no trivial or jocular matter. “There is 
no discharge from this war.”’ 

May Easter be a season of great spiritual uplift and inspira- 
tion in all of our churches to the end that we may better live 
and serve. Let us carry with us the prayer of the prophet: “Re- 
vive thy work in the midst of the years.” That is the resur- 
rection, the awakening we need. 

* % 


“THE WORK OF THE WHOLE CHURCH”’ 


In the course of an address at one of the State Conventions 
last fall, Dr. Earle made the statement that “religious educa- 
tion is the work of the whole church.” One of the speakers 
who followed her amended this, and said that “religious edu- 
cation is the whole work of the whole church.” 

From the days of Benjamin Rush in Philadelphia, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence and an active 
promoter of religious education, the Universalist Church has 
been interested in this work. In the period when Horace Bush- 
nell’s book on “Christian Nurture’’ was looked upon as heretical, 
our then young minister in Chelsea, Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Charles Hall Leonard, later the honored Dean of Tufts Theo- 
logical School, started Children’s Day, although he was much 
criticised for this action. Later, through the Sunday School 
Commission of the General Convention, religious education was 
made a major project and activity of the whole church. With 
the organization and development of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, the Women’s National Missionary Association, and 
the General Sunday School Association, greater and greater em- 
phasis has been placed upon this indispensable phase of the 
church’s life. 

It is literally true that the whole work of the whole church 
should be considered from the point of view of its educational 
values and activities. Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, 
Illinois, prints on every issue of his local church calendar—‘‘St. 
John’s Universalist Church, which is a School of the Soul.” 
That is what every local church should be. That is its only 
real excuse for existence. Just in so far as it departs from this 
ideal is failure of its highest possibilities assured. Just in so far 
as it clings to this ideal and works out its policies toward this 
end will its success be certain. 

Perhaps the statement that the whole church should func- 
tion as an institution for religious education may seem exag- 
gerated to some, yet every sermon and every service of what- 
ever nature should have this asits background. Thereisasimple 
story which may be used to suggest some important considera- 
tions for all of us. A certain class of boys had been contribut- 
ing to a particular missionary enterprise of their denomina- 
tional organization. One Sunday, they were fortunate enough 
to have the head of that particular work speak in their church 
and school. In a discussion afterward, one of the boys expressed 


himself as follows: ““We know more about Mr. Smith’s work. I 
feel we ought to be doing something more to help him, and so I 
move that we take another offering to send to him.” 

Here are the three essential elements for a successful church 
—knowledge, feeling and action. 

Surely from this point of view every preacher is a teacher 
whose duty it is to give knowledge, stir emotions and secure ac- 
tion in individual or community life for the ideals which the 
church represents. Every church school, every union, every 
mission circle, every men’s club—in fact every church organiza- 
tion—can be justified only as it makes its contribution toward 
these ends. 

From the beginning of the Sunday School Commission and 
the General Sunday School Association, the General Conven- 
tion has supported this work as generously as funds warranted. 
For a number of years appropriations have been made to the 
Young People’s Christian Union. At the present time General 
Convention funds are going toward the support of these two or- 
ganizations, which are in reality doing a large part of this im- 
portant work for the church. The Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association has been a leader in missionary education, one 
of the vital phases of all religious education. 

At the Washington session of the General Convention, the 
formation of the National Council of Religious Education was 
authorized by a recommendation adopted by unanimous vote. 
The purpose of this Council is to co-ordinate the educational 
work of the various national organizations involved, prevent 
overlapping, but, even more, to fill some gaps in the work of all 
the organizations. Representatives of all the bodies concerned 
are members of the Council and have an active part in mapping 
out its policies. It is financed by the General Convention. 

On January 1, the Council put into the field a new worker, 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., to add to the forces then available for 
work in local parishes. For two months Mr. Bird has been at 
work in New York State, with such definite results as two new 
Y. P. C. U. organizations established, church schools strength- 
ened and workers encouraged. This is an experimental policy, 
but it is hoped that results obtained may warrant its continu- 
ance. 

The Council has taken over the responsibility for arranging 
the Joint Summer Institutes at Chattanooga and Murray 
Grove, and is also co-operating in other plans for promoting the 
best interests of religious education. 

In co-operation with the New York Universalist Conven- 
tion, the General Convention has helped to issue in an eight page 
pamphlet a series of articles on ““What I Would Do,” taken from 
the December issue of the Empire State Universalist. These 
deal with important questions regarding church schools in a very 
practical way. So great has been the demand for copies of 
them that a large edition has been printed and is ready for 
distribution. If you want some fine material with which to 
interest adults in the work of your church school send for some 
of these for distribution. They may be ordered from the Sec- 
retary of the General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., in any quantities desired, at one cent each, the cost of 
publication, plus postage. 

Let’s make the whole work of the whole church more effec- 
tive than it has ever been. Here is a good way to start on the 
upward road. 

coe hoard 
“Will the spring come again, 
When violets hide in leafy nooks, 
And red-wings call by tumbling brooks— 
Will the spring come again? 


“The spring shall come again! 
O heart grown weary, gray, and old, 
Fear not; the winter snow and cold 
Within bring spring again!” 
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Christian Unity 


The Equality of All Christians Before 
God. By Peter Ainslie. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 


No man in America has such a passion 
for Christian unity as Dr. Ainslie, pastor 
for thirty years or more of the Christian 
Temple in Baltimore, Maryland. Like 
a flame burns this holy ambition on the 
altar of his heart. Not only in America, 
but in many conferences abroad, he has 
pleaded for Christian union, and has dem- 
onstrated toleration in his own behavior. 

He is the author of that happiest of all 
phrases, relating to Christian unity and the 
union of various denominations, “The 
Equality of All Christians before God.” 
Interpreted, this means that no one de- 
nomination has any monopoly of religious 
truth or of God’s favor, but Lutherans, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Disciples, and all the rest, share 
alike the All-Father’s love and good-will. 

Largely under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Dr. Ainslie, the most significant 
conference on Christian Unity ever held in 
America convened in St. George’s Church 
in New York two years ago. An unusual 
number of church leaders were present, all 
of whom were free, coming of their own 
volition, and not because authoritatively 
chosen. Consequently, no conference ever 
heard such free statements regarding the 
need of the United Church; what social 
duties a United Church could meet; how 
much Christian union we already have; a 
beginning of a new cycle in Protestantism; 
what Jesus, himself, would think of a 
divided church; the crime of division, and 
the hope of union in the future. Much 
publicity and a dramatic note were given 
the conference because of Bishop Man- 
ning’s refusal to allow a union communion 
service to be held in St. George’s. 

This book contains stenographic reports 
of the leading addresses and the discus- 
sions which followed. Unfortunately sev- 
eral mistakes occur in the editing, but not 
enough to mar, in any degree, the great 
contribution which the book makes to the 
eause of Christian unity. As one’s eye 
runs down the list of names of the speakers, 
one instantly recognizes many of the out- 
standing leaders in the religious life of 
America. Any one vitally interested in 
the actual uniting of all Christians can 
not afford to pass by this book. 

John Ray Ewers. 

East End Christian Church, 

Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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A Religious Novel 


By the Waters of Babylon. 
Wallis. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This ‘‘story of Ancient Israel” pictures 


By Louis 
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A MISCELLANY 


in vivid fashion one of the most fascinat- 
ing and most tragic periods of the check- 
ered history of the Hebrew people. Deal- 
ing with the final year of the reign of 
Zedekiah, the last king of the House of 
David, these pages portray the greed and 
degradation of the princes and nobles of 
Israel, the cruel oppression of the people, 
the thriving Baal worship sanctioned by 
the servile priesthood, practised even in 
the Temple of Jehovah, and the corrupt 
Court whose diplomatic folly brought the 
wrath of Nebuchadnezzar down upon the 
hapless city of Jerusalem. Events moved 
fast after the death, in 608 B. C., of Jo- 
siah, the last good king of Judah. His 
social reforms, based upon the Book of 
Deuteronomy which was “published” in 
621, were speedily put to nought; the last 
twenty years of the history of David’s 
kingdom were a story of rampant selfish- 
ness, moral disintegration and religious 
decline. The first capture of Jerusalem 
by the armies of Babylon in 597 B. C., 


‘taught the Court nothing; after another 


decade of growing corruption, utter disas- 
ter rang down the final] curtain. 

But that is not the whole story. The 
prophetic group, spiritual heirs of Amos, 
Isaiah and the nameless authors of Deuter- 
onomy, were keeping alive the light of 
loyalty to Jehovah. Jeremiah was recall- 
ing the people to their God with poignant 
insight and blind courage. Ahikam, Adon- 
ijah, Baruch and their friends, names 
mentioned in both the book of Jeremiah 
and Second Kings, were collecting the 
records of the past and preserving them for 
succeeding generations, lest Israel’s pre- 
cious gift to the world be lost. While 
this small people went down politically 
into irretrievable disaster, they have moved 
the minds and spirits of men, through their 
literature and their God-informed teachers 
and prophets, as no other race in history. 

The “‘story”’ itself is rather thin. There 
is a hero, Nathan, son of Ahikam and 
brother of Gedaliah, the ill-starred gov- 
ernor under the King of Babylon after the 
final exile. There is a heroine, Miriam, 
a peasant girl of the south country, whose 
vicissitudes are briefly sketched. There 
are some dramatic scenes which are well 
portrayed. But the book is largely a 
series of lengthy conversations among the 
chief actors. Obviously the author, like 
the anonymous writers of the Hexateuch, 
is not writing either history or literature, 
but teaching religion. For that reason, 
this ‘‘novel” is not likely to become a 
“best seller.” 

Dr. Wallis is well qualified for such a 
piece of work. His exact and compre- 
hensive Biblical scholarship is apparent. 
His extensive travels in Palestine enable 
him to present vividly that ancient civiliza- 
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tion, which has changed but little during 
these twenty-five centuries. Moreover, 
he was wise in copying the style of the 
translators of the King James Bible, the 
purest and best English that our race has 
known. 

For those who are seeking a deeper un- 
derstanding of the Old fFestament and of 
the amazing contribution of the Hebrews 
to the spiritual life of the world, this book 
is very valuable. What is the source of 
Israel’s mysterious influence? Whence 
her insights into the Divine, her intuitive 
grasp of man’s natureand spiritual hunger? 
What is the true account of the making of 
the Old Testament Scriptures? How can 
spiritual victory come out of such political 
disaster? These are some of the questions 
upon which this volume throws no little 
light. 

Roy B. Chamberlain. 

Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H. 


* * 


China in Transition 


The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution. 
By Arthur N. Holcombe. (Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00.) 


What forces of to-day will determine 
China of to-morrow? Such a question 
concerning a country where Christians, 
Protestant and Catholic, make up less 
than 1 per cent of the population is of in- 
terest on account of the tremendous in- 
fluence which Christianity, at least through 
its affiliated social organizations, has ap- 
parently exerted. Fundamental to the 
Chinese revolution is Sun Yat-Sen and 
the spirit of democracy; but interacting 
with it to a greater or less degree are 
Borodin and the spirit of bolshevism, Feng 
Yu-Hsiang and the religious spirit, Chiang 
Kai-Shek and the military spirit, T. V. 
Soong and the spirit of modern capitalism, 
C. T. Wang and the spirit of modern 
science. All but Chiang were of Christian 
affiliation, while his wife is the daughter of 
a wealthy Christian family. One detects 
also the influence of the American educa- 
tion of Sun, Soong and Wang. 

Dr. Holcombe doubts whether any 
great revolutionary movement has been 
provided with a more serviceable political 
philosophy than that of Dr. Sun—one 
adapted to the patriarchal system of the 
Chinese. It was against such a rock that 
Borodin crashed, spurred on against his 
better judgment by Trotsky and Zinoviev, 
who, eager for immediate world revolution, 
thereby hastened their later elimination 
from Soviet politics. It is also this dif- 
ficulty which must be avoided if the revo- 
lution is to be a success, for the training of 
the people of China for the duties of citi- 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


R Wi 
CHRIST THE LORI 
IS RISEN TODAY 


pe CT ee 


AN EASTER PRAYER 


Lord, now that spring is in the world, 
And every tulip is a cup 

Filled with the wine of Thy great love, 
Lift Thou me up. 


Raise Thou my heart as flowers arise, 
To greet the glory of Thy day, 

With soul as clean as lilies are, 
And white as they. 


Show me that Thou art April, Lord, 
And Thou the flowers and grass; 
Then, when awake the soft spring winds, 
I’ll hear Thee pass! 
Charles Hanson Towne. 
* * 


THAT GOOD NEWS 


The good news we tried to tell recently 
about our Japan offering did not sound 
just as we meant it should because of the 
substitution of the word “not’’ for “now.” 
We were trying to say that our Japan 
offering has now passed the two thousand 
dollars mark. This is much better than 
last year and is good news. It pays our 
obligations until May 1. If the fifty or 
more schools which have given nothing at 
all for Japan for the past two years will 
each send us a gift we shall have some- 
thing to pay salaries between May 1 and 
our next offering in November, 1931. 

More good news is that twenty-seven 
schools gave in 1931 which failed to do so 
in 1930. You see, dear friends, we keep 
tabs on our schools rather closely here at 
Headquarters, but we don’t tell tales. 


And we do not value your gifts merely 

by theirsize. Weappreciate loyalty what- 

ever the sum by which: it is expressed. 
* * 


WHO NEEDS HYMNBOOKS? 


A church school in Ohio which has re- 
cently purchased new hymnbooks is offer- 
ing fifty used copies of ‘‘Hymnal for 
American Youth’ to any school which 
will pay the express charges. A Massa- 
chusetts school offers three dozen copies 
of “The Bible School Hymnal,” by Mere- 
dith and Tullar. Send your application 


to this office, please. 
* * 


HOW THE EMPIRE STATE IS HELP- 
ING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Did you see that special number of the 
Empire State Universalist? It was de- 
voted wholly to the theme of religious 
education, and aroused such favorable 
comment that the editor, Dr. F. C. Lein- 
ing, arranged for a reprint with the co- 
operation of the General Convention. 
It makes good reading to distribute at 
church services, at parish suppers, or at 
any other time when interesting reading 
will attract the attention of new groups to 
the vital matter of religious education. 
The General Convention is prepared to 
supply this pamphlet for one cent per 
copy, and is hoping to receive orders for 
the whole edition very promptly. 


* * 


FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


An important branch of our service is 
the Directors’ Exchange, inaugurated by 
Miss Slaughter after the Washington Con- 
vention, and carried on by Miss Yates. 
Four times a year each director whose 
name we have is asked to contribute to the 
Exchange. The letters are mimeographed 
and sent to all members. Others doing 
the work of the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation may have their names added if they 
will ask us to do it. 


From Washington, D.C. Eleanor Bonner. 

Our school has grown to a membership 
of eighty. It is departmentalized, using 
the beautiful rooms of the new church. 
We have recently given the Northwestern 
University Test, “Life and Teachings of 
Jesus,” to two of our groups. The Y. P. 
C.U. averaged 73 per cent. The intermedi- 
ate girls 53 per cent. The test was given 
to them just before starting a course on 
the lite of Jesus. They are looking for- 
ward to repeating the test when they have 
finished the course. 


Malden, Mass: Ruth Drowne. 

Through the co-operation and generosity 
of our Board of Trustees, we have been 
supplied with one hundred copies of Au- 
gustine Smith’s ‘“New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth.” We like it. We dedicated 


them the first Sunday they were in use. 
A part of the service was the following 
sentences given by the school: ‘I have in 
my hand a new book. This book is mine 
to use each week as I worship in my church 
school. I will not abuse it, but will try 
to keep its pages clean that it may be 
worthy of me and my school.”’ This was 
followed by “‘The Act of Dedication’ by 
the minister. 


St. Louis, Mo. Helen Line Case. 

At the end of December we had ex- 
aminations and sent home report cards to 
be signed and returned. The pupils like 
the system and it helps them to feel the 
importance of their church work. We 
mark on attendance, class work, project 
work, and examination. 


Hartford, Conn. Mildred W. Drew. 

Our part in the new church is perfectly 
planned. It is small, but we have ten 
class-rooms each with its blackboard, and 
other rooms which can be used for older 
classes. Everywhere I hear of new fami- 
lies that are planning to visit us. I hope 
they come—and like us—and stay! 
Assistant Supervisor in Massachusetis. 

Helen Rice. 

In the Melrose school, in the primary 
and junior departments, for their closing 
service, a Friendship Circle is made around 
the room by the pupils, after they are 
dressed to go. A poem is repeated or song 
sung and a closing prayer is repeated by 
all. After such a service, all leave their 
rooms very quietly. 

* * 
MISS YATES IN INDIANA 

Our people in Indiana and our Field 
Worker, Miss Harriet Yates, have evi- 
dently formed a mutual admiration so- 
ciety. Letters come every day, some- 
times from Miss Yates telling of her many 
happy experiences, sometimes trom In- 
diana people telling of their pleasure in 
Miss Yates’s visits. 

Fifteen days in the Hoosier State for 
Miss Yates, during which she has spoken to 
fifteen different groups, held conferences 
with the president of the State Sunday 
School Association, with ministers and 
superintendents, and uncounted inter- 
views with individual teachers and other 
church workers. Seven parishes have 
been visited. The following paragraph, 
not written for publication, indicates the 
variety of service which a field worker 
renders: “I’ve done lots of different 
things in my short career, but this trip 
has required information along a wide 
variety of lines—such as making over 
dresses, novelty folding of paper napkins, 
good ways for ladies to earn money, new 
recipes for cooking, discussions on theology 
and philosophy—as well as the things I am 
supposed to know something about. I’m 
glad as can be for a ‘checkered career.’ ”’ 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS, LEWIS B. FISHER 
An Appreciation 


A recent Leader records the death of Mrs. 
Lewis B. Fisher of Chicago on March 7. 
I am writing just a word of appreciation 
of this rare soul, whom it was my privilege 
to know and work with on the Executive 
Board of our Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. J wish to bear wit- 
ness to her unfailing kindnessand courtesy, 
her wise counsel, her efficient service al- 
ways to be depended upon, her unwaver- 
ing loyalty, her generous hospitality. Her 
keen sense of humor made her a delight- 
ful companion, and I shall always remem- 
ber her with sincere affection. Truly the 
W. N. M. A. has lost a valuable member 
and I personally have lost a true friend. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


Aren’t you going to Murray Grove this 
summer? When? During the week of 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 7, for that is the time of 
the combined institute of the General Sun- 
day School Association, the Y. P. C. U., 
and the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. The faculty couldn’t be 
finer, for Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is to be 
there, with Dr. George E. Huntley and 
Mr. Carl Hempel. And there is to be some 
one else there whom our women perhaps 
especially will be anxious to greet—Rev. 
Maude Lyon Cary from Japan. What a 
treat is in store for those who go to Murray 
Grove. What an interesting week these 
leaders are capable of planning! What 
splendid hospitality is always assured by 
the folks at Murray Grove! 

* * 


100 PER CENT CO-OPERATION 


In whatever we undertake, we do it 
with the thought that our women will 
co-operate to the very best of their ability. 
We have this confidence in them because 
they have never failed their national 
organization. Looking back over the 
years when we have launched difficult 
projects, projects which we knew would 
‘mean hard work and sacrifice, we have 
had the courage to do these things because 
of the absolute loyalty of our women, who 
have done the very best that they could 
do always. More can not possibly be 
asked. 

We have now undertaken another big 
job with the confidence that it will be a 
success. It is the raising of $50,000 for 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. We have 
owned the Birthplace ten years now. We 
are extremely proud that we can call ours 
the birthplace of one of America’s greatest 
women—Clara Barton. We are happy 
that we have been able to make at least a 
beginning of worth-while humanitarian 
work there through the fresh air camp for 


little underprivileged girls held during 
the summer months. 

Because of our pride and good business 
judgment we must maintain the birthplace 
properly. Hundreds of guests visit this 
shrine annually. And if we are to be 
worthy of the memory of Clara Barton, 
we must anticipate the growth of welfare 
work there. 

Therefore, we have committed ourselves 
to an intensive campaign of short duration, 
feeling that a concentrated effort of this 
sort was far easier than to spread the rais- 


ing of this amount over months and years 
as would be the case if we proceeded as 
we have been working. We want to en- 
list so many workers that the “pain,” if 
there be any, will be completely removed 
from this “‘campaign.’”’ We know that 
you are busy, but isn’t it true that those 
who are finding something worth while 
for every moment of the day are the folks 
who will do one thing more? We know 
that you have already helped us in our 
efforts to raise this $50,000 and we are 
most grateful to you. But we’re going 
just one step farther and are asking you 
to co-operate with us 100 per cent when 
the time comes. And we know that you 
will. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


BUILDING THE NEW FAITH* 

The new faith is a hard thing to define. 
In fact, like most other intangible things, 
it is mainly an individual matter and must 
remain that. But there are trends and 
general ideas about it which are common 
to all who possess it. They draw to- 
gether those people and help them to dis- 
cover more about that faith. 

I believe the new faith is more a faith 
in man than in some supernatural being. 
God, as a being, is not a part of it. It 
takes the highest thoughts and ideals of 
any man who ever lived—thoughts along 
all lines, philosophy, science, and the fine 
art of living together—puts them all to- 
gether in one body of wisdom, and calls 
that its God. This God it looks upon as 
an ever-growing, ever-enlarging thing 
which is capable of being a guide and an 
inspiration for all people. It looks upon 
those who have contributed to this God 
as leaders of men, of whom Jesus is the 
most outstanding because he contributed 
many things along many lines. 

We do not know anything better than 
this God, which has been a development 
produced by man. Therefore, where is a 
better place to put our faith than in man? 
That is where the new faith is centered. 
Its exponents believe that if we live in ac- 
cordance with the principles which are 
represented by the new God and which 
will come to be represented by the new 
God as new men contribute new thought, 
we shall have the highest type of life— 
life eternal. And they believe that man 
will some day attain, and is now attaining, 
that perfect life. Thus, the new faith 
becomes not one of the fine arts, as some 
one has called religion, but the most vital 
thing in life. 

For example, when we consider the 
problem of war, we consider all the best 
thoughts of other men and our own best 
thoughts, and try to bring about the 
changes and results which they indicate. 


*An address given at the Young People’s 
Day service at Waterloo, Iowa. 


If we can do that and abolish war we shall 
have made one long step in the direction 
of the millennium. And if we have the 
new faith we believe that we shall accom- 
plish that step. Not without reason, 
either, for, though we know that wars are 
more terrible than ever before, we also 
know that they are less frequent, and that 
other means of settling disputes are be- 
coming more common, and more talked 
about. 

And just in our own homely contacts 
with our friends and our neighbors, we 
know that when we follow the principles 
that wise men have always advocated in 
the Golden Rule and other writings, we 
get the most pleasure and the most good 
out of those contacts—and so do the other 
people. Which suggests that other part 
of the new faith that spurns the thought of 
future rewards as an incentive to do good 
now. We work and grow because we 
would rather work and grow than do other- 
wise, not because we expect, as a reward, 
to be allowed to stop working and growing 
in some other life. Growth is its own 
reward—greater than any other we,can 
imagine. 

That, then, is my idea of what the new 
faith is. It may sound as if it consists in 
making a God of science, but we can not 
afford to do that. I would not imply that 
there is no reality outside of man and his 
mind. I don’t know what it is, but there 
must be something which was responsible 
for man’s power to create the God he has 
created. Perhaps that is the real God 
and what man has created is a sort of 
creed. That makes little real difference, 
for the part man has made is the only 
part that can come within our under- 
standing. It is our tool and we must 
use it. 

* * 
When the sun rises, I go to work; 
When the sun goes down, I take my rest; 
I dig the well from which I drink; 
I farm the soil that yields my food. 
I share creation; kings do no more. 
Old Chinese poem, dated 2500 B.C. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Forty women gath- 
ered in the homelike 
downstairs room in 
the parish house on 
Tuesday, March 17, 
for the annual meet- 
ing of the Mission 
Circle. The luncheon 
preceding the meeting in Perkins Hall 
was reminiscent of St. Patrick, with gay 
green decorations, and these also bright- 
ened the place of meeting. 

The usual routine of such an occasion 
was broken when Miss Weston, reporting 
for the Membership Committee, announced 
the Life Membership of the local presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles F. Uppercue. No one 
was more surprised than Mrs. Uppercue 
herself. Miss Doris Uppercue and other 
members of the family had wished to do 
this as a surprise to Mrs. Uppercue, and 
they fully succeeded, judging by Mrs. 
Uppercue’s emotion. Following this the 
Memorial Life Membership of Rey. Doris 
A. Swett was presented, the framed cer- 
tificate to hang in our parish house. This 
memorial was subscribed to by Mission 
Circle and W. E. D. O. members who knew 
Miss Swett when she was assistant pas- 
tor in Washington. A moment of silent 
prayer followed the reception of this me- 
morial to the young woman who was or- 
dained while serving this parish. A 
rather unusual fact appeared when the 
names of the seventeen life members were 
read. Four generations in one family 
were represented in the Willis-Peetrey- 
Bonner family. In all we have in this 
Circle three memorial life members, seven- 
teen life, fifty-two annual and four honor- 
ary members. Our successful program 
chairman, Mrs. C. M. Beaty, reported 
the year’s meetings. Mrs. Beaty had 
gone to the Chambersburg Institute last 
July, where she gathered many novel 
ideas in planning the season’s programs. 
Taking the Mission Study book, “‘A Cloud 
of Witnesses,” as the basis, she conceived 
the idea of a trip by airplane to foreign 
mission lands. In October the plane ar- 
rived in Japan; a preliminary reading 
described the Blackmer Home, and then 
there followed a little one-act play by Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr. The characters in 
“Echoes of the Blackmer Home’ were our 
old friends Tei and Matsu, and also Yu- 
kiko, the young girl Washington supports 
at the Blackmer Home. The parts were 
taken by Miss Elizabeth M. Weston, Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner. A thoroughly Japanese setting 
made it al] very real. 

The next stop on the missionary journey 
was Korea; then in December the plane 
reached China. Several members dressed 
in beautiful mandarin coats impersonated 
native missionaries and told the stories of 


their experiences. In turn India and 
Africa were visited, each time with ap- 
propriate readings, costumes and settings. 
The seating of the audience was changed 
each time to carry out the effect of moy- 
ing to a different place. Every program 
displayed ingenuity and imagination. 

Mrs. van Schaick’s report as Japan 
chairman touched upon the continued sup- 
port of Yukiko Yamanoi, our Blackmer 
Home girl, and told of the publication by 
the W. N. M. A. of her play in pamphlet 
form. She reported the successful meet- 
ing and series of talks in March, when 
Miss Georgene Bowen was the guest of 
honor and speaker, winning every one by 
her consecration and charm. 

After hearing all the reports, Mrs. F. A. 
Evarts and Mrs. H. C. Gauss read the 
pamphlet written by Mrs. Ella E. Man- 
ning, entitled ‘‘In the Beginning,” the 
early history of the Women’s Centenary, 
later the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. Mrs. Manning was national 
recording secretary from 1885 to 1907. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Memphis, Tenn., 
was absent from his pulpit three Sundays’ 
in March with an attack of influenza. 


Mr. C. C. Teague, vice-chairman of the 
Farm Loan Board, was in Boston on March 
23 addressing a conference on vocational 
education. 


Rey. Hannah Jewett Powell of Friendly 
House, Inman’s Chapel, N. C., has been 
in attendance the past week at the Con- 
ference of Mountain Workers at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She is serving this year on 
the hospitality committee. 


Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton, 
Mass., is to become minister of the new 
parish at Floral Park, New York. Mr. 
Peters hopes to take up his new work the 
first of May. 


The pastorate of Rev. Eric A. Ayer in 
North Weymouth, Mass., is to terminate 
on Children’s Sunday, June 14. Mr. Ayer 
has been in North Weymouth two years. 


Miss Beatrice C. Edwards of West 
Somerville, Mass., a member of the parish 
of Rev. Charles P. Hal!, has been engaged 
as secretary to Dr. Coons in the office of 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. 


Miss Ruth Cotton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Elmer Cotton of 1875 West 35th 
St., and Mr. Carl Norman Thrasher, son 
of Mrs. Leva W. Thrasher, were married 
Thursday evening, March 19, at the 
Thrasher home, 1850 Beach Ave., Lake- 


Among the women ministers of that 
period was Rev. Mary Jane DeLong, a 
sister of our Miss Rose C. Swart, who has 
named a Memorial Pew here in her honor. 
Mrs. C. Leonard Brown followed with an 
intensely interesting paper, bringing the 
account of the W. N. M. A.’s different 
lines of work from 1905 down to modern 
times. Here again facts appeared linking 
up the Washington Mission Circle with 
the National Association. These are the 
names of Washington members who have 
worked on the National Board during the 
years: Mrs. W. W. Dean, Mrs. Emily Lee 
Ragan, Mrs. H. E. Williams (twelve years 
national treasurer, four years national 
president), Mrs. C. Leonard Brown, Mrs. 
E. P. Bonner, Mrs. Clarence E. Rice, 
Mrs. William H. MeGlaufiin. 

At the close of the meeting all formed a 
circle, joining hands, and sang a verse of 
the beautiful old hymn, “Blest be the tie 
that binds.”” The tie that binds these 
women of the National Memorial Church to 
the Woman’s National Missionary As- 
sociation is a very strong one. 

Si. RaVers- 


and Interests 


wood, Ohio. Rev. Tracy Pullman per- 
formed the ceremony. Only members of 
the immediate family attended. 


Prof. John Ratcliff of Tufts College, 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church, 
will represent that Association at the 28th 
annual convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in Atlanta, April 15-17. 
The Convention theme is “Religious Issues 
in Our Economic Crisis.” 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. The Mission Circle celebrated 
its thirtieth birthday anniversary on the 
evening of March 26 by serving a supper in 
Beacon Hall. About ninety people at- 
tended. Two charter members were pres- 
ent. Miss Alice Farrar, president of the 
circle, had charge of the exercises after 
the supper. She called upon the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Grace Pollitt, who read a brief 
history of the organization, and then 
several of the guests were invited to speak. 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe and Mrs. George 
E. Huntley, state president, both spoke, 
and then Dr. Lowe and Dr. Huntley were 
ealled upon. Greetings were received 
from the Charlestown and Chelsea circles, 
which were organized the same year. 

Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. The morning services are well 
attended and recently a high peak of 
ninety-four was reached. Many of the 
younger boys and girls of our church school 
are seen in the church congregations, as 
they are striving to gain as many points as 
possible in the “‘Boost-your-school”’ con- 
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test. Our pastor is giving them sermon- 
ettes which are full of human interest and 
simple philosophy. Our church school 
superintendent, Mr. Ralph O. Silva, re- 
ports decided success with the efficiency 
contest, which began the first Sunday in 
Lent and will extend through the Easter 
season. The highest mark in attendance 
recently reached was 125. The “Double 
F”’ Class of younger men of the high school 
age headed the list until they were sur- 
passed by the women’s class. Our teach- 
ers have enjoyed attending the sessions 
of the Mystic Valley Council of Religious 
Education at Tufts College. Letters have 
been received from the Philippine Islands 
in response to the treasure chests sent in 
last year’s Good Will program. Our 
annual church school supper and fun 
festival on Friday evening, March 20, 
was enjoyed by 110 members and invited 
guests. Each class was seated at its own 
table. The guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank N. Chamberlain, Miss Bertha 
Whitney, Rufus 8. Harrington and Ray- 
mond M. Silva. Mrs. Chamberlain, state 
supervisor, Mr. Harrington, our church 
board chairman, and Mr. Silva, church 
treasurer, were asked to be judges of the 
best decorated tables and of the stunts 
in the entertainment program. Mrs. F. 
A. Rauskolb was also a judge. Mr. 
Ralph Beattie’s class of boys presented 
“Upsetting Exercises,’ which received first 
place in the awards of the judges. Others 
to win honorable mention were Mrs. 
Evelyn Barker’s girls in ‘Radio Broad- 
east; Mrs. Mildred Biddell’s primaries 
in “Vudy Rallee and his concert orches- 
tra;’”’ and Mrs. Bartlett’s juniors in ‘‘No 
Trains To-day.” Our pastor has or- 
ganized an intermediate young people’s 
society, which is doing excellent work. 
The ‘Christian Associates,’”’ as they are 
called, meet Sunday afternoons at 5 
o’clock. A series of Lenten vespers has 
proved successful. Among the ministers 
who have preached at these seven o’clock 
services are: Rev. Charles P. Hall, West 
Somerville, Feb. 22; Rev. Carl C. Clarke, 
First Methodist, Medford, March 1; 
Rey. Philip J. Meyer, Medford Hillside, 
March 8; Dr. Leighton, First Church, 
Somerville, March 15; Rev. Rubens Rea 
Hadley, Arlington, March 22. The musi- 
cal programs have included the following 
soloists on different evenings: Miss Evelyn 
McNamara, Miss Agnes Gerrard and Mal- 
colm Valentine. Miss Nathalie Kinsman 
and Mrs. C. H. Polsey have assisted at the 
organ. Our Y. P. C. U. has had some 
excellent topics at its Sunday evening 
discussions. A native Indian student at 
Tufts College gave a talk on Gandhi and 
Indian Unrest. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
gave a successful supper and entertain- 
ment in March. The Lawrence Men’s 
Club annual Washingtonian dinner was 
well attended. Prof. Henry Warren Poor, 
formerly of the Boston Normal Art School, 
was the lecturer. 


New York 


Schuyler Lake.—Our church school has 
enrolled thirty-two members, with an 
average attendance of 70 per cent. It is 
divided in four classes—senior, junior, 
primary and beginners. Our teachers are 
trained teachers except one, and she is 
doing fine work. All seem very much 
interested. The superintendent also is a 
former teacher of many years. We are 
using “Closely Graded Series,” slogans, 
and leaflets sent out by the General Sun- 
day School Association. March 1 our 
school was visited by Richard H. Bird, 
Jr., Field Worker for the Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Mr. Bird is a young 
man of fine ability and pleasing personality, 
and his visit to our school was a great 
help and inspiration to superintendent, 
teachers and pupils. 


Vermont 

Woodstock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. Four members were received into 
the church March 22. The Men’s Club 
began the sixth year of its activities last 
month as enthusistically as ever, with 
T. J. Adams as president. On April 20 
Governor Wilson (a Universalist and a 
graduate of Tufts) will be the speaker, 


‘and the men are planning a great recep- 


tion for him and Mrs. Wilson at the town 
hall. It will be ladies’ night. Our 
minister has been attending to his duties 
as town representative in the State Legis- 
lature since Jan. 6, coming home for Sun- 
day services. The union Lenten services 
on Sunday evenings are a great success, 
participated in by the Congregational, 
Christian and Universalist churches. 


* * 
ORDINATION OF CARL ALBERT 
SEAWARD 


On Friday evening, March 27, in the 
Swampscott Universalist church, where 
he has already done such splendid and 
inspiring work as a student pastor, Carl 
Albert Seaward was ordained to the 
Christian ministry and given the full 
fellowship of the Universalist Church. 

The service was in charge of Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, a former pastor, now settled 
in Waltham, Mass., who led in the open- 
ing devotional service. 

The scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
George E.. Leighton, D. D., of Somer- 
ville, former superintendent of churches 
in Massachusetts. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, which 
founded the Swampscott church as a 
Mission Sunday school, preached the 
sermon, asking and answering the ques- 
tion, ““What Is Real in Church?” 

The ordination vow and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by Rev. Gustave 
H. Leining, of Melrose, chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, of the Tufts 
College School of Religion and the Com- 


munity Church of Boston, offered the 
ordaining prayer. 

Dean Lee §. McCollester, D. D., of 
Tufts, gaye the charge to the minister, 
and Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Arling- 
ton, another former pastor, gave the 
charge to the parish. 

Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House of 
Boston, brought greetings from former 
ministers of the church and also spoke for 
former members of the parish. Appro- 
priate music was furnished by the church 
quartette and young peeple’s choir under 
the leadership of Mr. Nowell Ingalls, 
whose father, Frank Ingalls, was one of 
the founders of the church and for more 
than a quarter of a century the superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Owing to the fact that so many members 
of the Boston Ministers’ Association will 
be at the Idlewild Retreat, the meeting 
of Monday, April 6, will be omitted. 


* * 


DR. CORNISH HONORED 


President Louis C. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association has re- 
ceived a distinguished honor from the 
Royal Hungarian University at Szeged 
for his activities on behalf of international 
good-will, especially in that part of the 
world. The university has bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Political Sciences, equivalent to the 
American Doctor of Laws. The Royal 
Universities are maintained by the govern- 
ment, and this degree is given by the uni- 
versity with the official endorsement of 
the Regent of Hungary and its Minister 
of Religion and Culture. 

Hungarian universities seldom bestow 
honorary degrees, and especially rarely 
give them out of their own country. So 
far as is known, this is the first which has 
come to America. 

In appearance the official document re- 
ceived by Dr. Cornish is quite unlike a 
sheepskin from an American university. 
A hand illuminated ornamental border in 
the brilliant colors typical of the Magyars 
surrounds the long Latin inscription, 
which is exquisitely lettered. Introduced 
into the border are several coats of arms, 
including that of Hungary, with the coat 
of arms of the university superimposed. 
Dependent from the bottom is the uni- 
versity seal enclosed in a round wooden 
box from which the top may be removed. 

Hungary has four Royal Universities— 
this one at Szeged, and others at Buda- 
pest, Debrecen and Pecs. The university 
at Szeged is named for Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in recognition of his work in re- 
storing the town of Szeged after it had been 
destroyed by flood many years ago, and 
also for his benefactions to the university. 

Dr. Cornish is a native of New Bedford, 
Mass., and came to the service of the 
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American Unitarian Association, the cen- 
tral organization of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship in the United States and Canada, in 
1915. Previous to that date he was for 


fifteen years minister of the Old Ship. 


Church in Hingham, the oldest place of 


public worship in the United States in | 


which there have heen uninterrupted 
services. He became head of the Uni- 
tarian denomination in 1925, after serv- 
ing the Association as vice-president and 
secretary and in various other offices dur- 
ing the twelve years. 

He was educated at Harvard and Leland 
Stanford Universities. He is a member 
of the executive board of the American 
Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities, which is an interdenomina- 
tional body, and was instrumental in send- 
ing the first relief unit from the American 
Unitarian churches to the churches in 
Transylvania which, by the provisions of 
the Trianon Treaty, are subject to Ru- 
mania. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Eric Ayer of North Weymouth 
was the speaker at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting March 28. Dr. George E. Hunt- 
ley, chairman of the Program Committee, 
this vear arranged a series of special Lenten 
services somewhat different in character 
from the usual meetings of this group. 
Several young ministers have preached 
Lenten sermons, as reported in the Leader. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville has 
had charge of the devotional exercises and 
has led the devotions admirably. On 
March 23 the soloist was Mr. Raymond 
Simonds of Lynn, who was accompanied 
by Miss Linda MacDonald at the piano. 
The attendance was good. Among those 
present was Mr. Hugh Tigner of St. 
Lawrence University, who is visiting his 
old college chum, Rev. Max A. Kapp, for 
a few days. 

Mr. Ayer preached a sermon on ‘“The 
Hills and the Mountains.” This is one of 
a series of sermons on nature which he has 
been preaching during Lent. In the be- 
ginning he described a visit that he made 
last summer to Interlaken, and he gave a 
very effective picture of the Jungfrau. 
He said: “This mountain dominated our 
whole life there at Interlaken with that 
silent, mysterious, irresistible authority 
with which a high mountain always rules 
the region round about it.’’ Speaking of 
the view of the Jungfrau from a point al- 
most as high as this mountain, he said 
that on that occasion it was almost im- 
possible to tell whether they were looking 
at mountain or at cloud, but eventually 
the cloud curtain dissolved and they were 
sure that it was the mountain. He added: 
“T have thought many times since that 
afternoon what a mighty symbol that was 
of the way in which people look at religion 
to-day. They look at our beautiful ex- 
pressions of belief in the universality of 
God and the broherhood of man and the 
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perfectability of humanity, and wonder, 
as we wonder, whether it is real. They 
wonder whether it is any more than a 
summer cloud of the imagination, born of 
our traditions and habits and hopes, and 
certain to dissolve and disappear before 
the strong light of reason, science and 
philosophy.” 

Mr. Ayer then showed how men in every 
age have turned to nature for help and 
how faith has come from a study of nature. 
He quoted the poets of the Old Testament 
who wrote: “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills,’ and “Thy righteous- 
ness, oh Jehovah, is like the mountains of 
God.” 

Mr. Ayer then spoke of the powerful 
uplifting influences of the hills and moun- 
tains, and how in the same way religion 
makes us lift our eyes among the common 
things of life. He described the sublimity 
of great mountain views, and quoted 

toddard, who wrote, “The mountains 
are portions of our globe on which Al- 
mighty God has set a special imprint of 
divinity.” ‘‘Religion,’”? he went on, ‘“ex- 
ists in realms sublime, far above the plains 
and valleys of common life. It may be 
far removed from the valleys of our com- 
mon life but it exercises an influence which 
none may deny or ignore.” 

In the third place, Mr. Ayer spoke of 
the steadfastness of the mountains and 
the steadying power of our religious faith. 
In closing, he described the work of a 
geological expedition last summer in the 


Alps and enlarged upon the truth that we 


will not have any hesitation in changing 
our text books as a result of new discoveries 
made by such explorers. He then added: 
“Tn religion it will he the same, or it ought 
tobe. Ourscholars will continue to change 
and revise the theories about religion. 
But meanwhile religion itself will continue 
to grip and bless and sustain the hearts of 
men, pointing them to God and duty and 
immortality. Contact with mountains 
leads us to desire to explore. Contact 
with religion, if it is true religion, acts 
upon us much the same.” 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
Pregiotisly reported see aa ee 22 
Wioodstock, Viti 2825 sapere sine 4 
Totals. ..ut Sos eee One ee 26 

* * 


“A BIG THING” 


Healthy, happy, rollicking, enthusiasm 
building, is the ‘“‘Big Union Universalist 
Church Picnic.’ And there is quiet 
rest for those who wish it, on the shores of 
a lake. Fathers, mothers, grandparents, 
young people, children and infants—all 
spend a satisfying day at the picnic held 
in June, usually at Centennial Grove near 
Essex. Last year eleven Universalist 
churches and well over five hundred 
people! “Why, this is a big thing!’ said 
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one. Certainly, and will your church see 
the wisdom of joining in the fun this year? 
Notify William T. Bagen, 15 Wynn Ter- 
race, Malden, Mass. 


* * KK K KK KK K KK KK HK K OK 


WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

x a 

17 Rey. Lon R. Call was ordained in 
* the Unitarian Church in 1915. 
* He had a successful pastorate of 
* several years in the First Unitarian 
* Church of Louisville, Kentucky, 
* and is now pastor of the West Side 
* Unitarian Church, New York City. 
* His church soon will be worshiping 
* with the Church of the Divine Pa- 
* ternity, New York. 

~ Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907, moving every 
* three years as is the Methodist cus- 
* tom. At present he is in the city 
* of Bradford, the famous wool manu- 
* facturing center, but next year will 
* move to a center of the cotton trade. 
* He is a frequent contributor to 
* periodicals both in England and 
* America. : 

5 Miss Helen G. Murray, for ten 
* years in religious work in Mexico 
* City, is now one of the secretaries 
* in the Department of Social Re- 
* lations of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, of which Dr. Hu- 
bert C. Herring is the head. 

Dr. George Ezra Huntley was 
for sixteen years president of the 
General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church. Be- 
fore that time he was a member of 
the faculty of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University. He 
is the author of “Seeing Straight in 
the Sunday School” and “‘Hope Vic- 
toria at the Helm.” Dr. Huntley 
is now acting as stated supply of 
the church in Quincy, Mass., and is 
teaching at the Tuckerman School. 

Mr. Karl Mathie of Wausau, 
Wis., is a Universalist layman and 
author of the “Uncle David Corre- 
spondence,”’ which was run serially 
in the Christian Leader in 1929. 
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TO FERRY BEACHERS 


This is the thirtieth season at Ferry 
Beach, and all who attend the institutes 
wil! see many changes, mostly made pos- 
sible by a drive for $25,000 now well under 
way. We have a mortgage of $10,000 to 
cancel and notes to be paid, besides ex- 
penditures for repairs and painting all 
buildings. Now is the time to plan for 
your vacation at Ferry Beach. 

To increase your interest in Ferry Beach 
and broadeast far and near the charms 


ll 
| 
| 
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we treasure, you shovld make reservations 
for the Ferry Beach Reunion at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
Thursday, April 16. Dinner will be 
served at 6.30 and tickets are only one 
dollar. 

The church is located on Boylston Street. 
Take out-bound electric in subway to 
Massachusetts Avenue station. If you 
go by auto there will be ample parking 
space. 

The program is as follows: Invocation, 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D. Toast- 
master, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. Big 
Sing. Vocalsolo, Earle Dolphin. Greet- 
ing from the president. The Summer 


- Institutes: Y. P. C. U., Rev. Max Kapp. 


G. 8. S. A., Rev. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 
W. N. M. A., Rev. Hazel Kirk. Bigger 
and Better Ferry Beach, Rev. Charles A. 
Haney. A Good Time, Carl A. Hempel. 


* * 


THE CLARA BARTON AND FERRY 
BEACH CAMPAIGN 


Work of organizing the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Ferry Beach Park Cam- 
paign for $75,000, to provide greatly 
needed funds for carrying on these noble 
enterprises, has everywhere met with 
quick and enthusiastic responses and ad- 
mirable co-operation. There is success 
spelled in the energy with which all con- 
cerned have gone about their preliminary 
tasks. The General Committee has been 
greatly heartened by this response. 


The Bangor Area 


The Bangor Area Committee was or- 
ganized at Bangor, Maine, on Wednesday, 
March 18, in the First Church, Rev. A. A. 
Smith, D. D., minister. The Maine State 
Superintendent, Rey. Stanley Manning, 
was present and took an active part in 
the proceedings. Hon. Leon O. Teb- 
betts, former mayor of Waterville, Maine, 
has indicated his interest by accepting a 
place on the Waterville District Com- 
mittee. Representatives were present 
from Augusta, Oakland, Pittsfield, Dex- 
ter, Orono and Oldtown. 

The following officers and representa- 
tives were selected: 

Area Chairman: Mrs. W. J. Metz, 19 
Maple Street, Dexter. 

Area Treasurer: Miss H. Eola Mayo, 
P. O. Box 190, Bangor. 

Representatives, Bangor District: W. H. 
Waterhouse, Oldtown; Mrs. A. A. Smith, 
Bangor; Mrs. George Mansure, Bangor; 
Mrs. Addie Sprague, Orono; R. M. Tay- 
lor, Bangor. Waterville District: Dean E. 
Wheeler, Oakland; Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville; Mrs. Edith Burns, Pittsfield; 
Mrs. Milo F. Folsom, Pittsfield. 


The Lawrence Area 
The Lawrence Area Committee or- 
ganized in the Universalist church, Law- 
rence, Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., minister, 
on Friday, March 20. Dr. Robbins was 
unable to attend, but Mrs. Robbins was 
present and was elected area chairman. 


home in Palestine. 
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This area covers the Merrimac Valley 
section, and includes parts of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Dover and 
Concord, N. H., and from Lowell, Haver- 
hill and Methuen. 

The following officers and representa- 
tives were selected: 

Area Chairman: Mrs. C. G. Robbins, 89 
East Haverhill St., Lawrence. 

Area Treasurer: Chester H. Wells, 24 
Highlawn Ave., Lawrence. 

Representatives, Lawrence District: Mrs. 
Mattie P. Schonland, Lawrence; Frank 
Haseltine, Lawrence; Mrs. R. W. 
Gage, Lowell; Albert Day, Haverhill; 
Mrs. E. K. Dyer, Lawrence; Mrs. J. A. 
Currier, Haverhill; Geo. H. Richardson, 
Methuen. Concord, N. H., District: 
Mrs. A. H. Britton, Concord. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., District: Mrs. Harriet B. 
Robinson, Dover. 

Other organization meetings are under 
way, and full news of their work will be 
published in the Leader each week. 


* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 439) 
zenship in a democratic state, and of the 


politicians for the duties of statesmanship, 


will require many years. Thisis what the 
Chinese revolutionists call the period of 
tutelage, and in theory it is the stage which 
the revolution has now reached. For the 
present, then, the government will con- 
tinue to be in the hands of the revolution- 
ary leaders without direct control by the 
people. The final stage of the revolu- 
tionary process would be marked by the 
establishment of a democratic constitu- 
tion, when the revolutionary leaders would 
become constitutional rulers, and the 
people would exercise the rights necessary 
for the maintenance of their sovereignty. 
It is not anticipated that all the people of 
China will reach this development at the 
same period, buc gradually as the different 
provinces may become ready for it. 

Aside from its value in plainly describ- 
ing the situation in that much misunder- 
stood and tremendously interesting coun- 
try toward which America’s sympathies 
readily gravitate, we must grant that we 
have here a noteworthy piece of political 
research. 

N. M. Grier. 

Wagner College, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

* * 
About Zionism 
By Albert Einstein. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

This brief volume contains speeches 
and letters by Professor Einstein on the 
attempt of the Jews to establish a national 
It is not, of course, a 
complete study, nor does it take up in any 
detail the political and social difficulties 
that have not yet been overcome. But 
Professor Einstein is as ardent a Zionist 
as he is an investigator of natural phenom- 
ena, and speaks with feeling and convic- 
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tion, as well as with understanding. All 
who are following sympathetically this 
movement of the Jews, which has continued 
to grow in spite of persistent opposition, 
will find Professor Finstein’s interpretation 
of great interest. 

The book contains an excellent introduc- 
tion by Leon Simon, who likewise does the 
translating, and also a selected bibliog- 
raphy to guide one through a further study 
of Zionism. 

Richard P. Carter. 

Department of Comparative Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 7 


* * 


THE OLD CHURCH AT KENSINGTON 


Two years ago it was our privilege to be 
one of the summer Sunday preachers at 
the quiet, well kept Universalist church in 
Kensington, N. H. The building, orig- 
inally built as a union meeting-house 
around 1840, to be used every other Sun- 
day by the Orthodox and Unitarian 
groups, was taken over later by the Uni- 
versalist congregation, a group which 
arose from the following incident: 

Colonel John T. Blake, at that time a 
prominent man in the little town, was an 
attendant, and his wife a member, at the 
Orthodox meetings. A rather too zealous 
minister in his sermon suggested ‘‘that we 
have no assurance that children of’ un- 
converted parents will go to heaven upon 
their death’’—whereupon Colonel Blake, 
who had recently lost two children, took 
his hat, left the building, talked it over 
with his brother, Esquire Ira Blake (‘‘the 
Last of the Squires” of Ralph Adams 
Cram’s article last year in the Atlantic), 
and they got into touch with Hosea Ballou, 
who came to the town, preached several 
Sundays and gathered out a group of Uni- 
versalists that for many years were very 
active, and each summer visit of Hosea 
Ballou was a great day in the year and the 
church was on these occasions filled to 
overflowing. 

The decline of population in the little 
town has carried with it the loss of many 
families, and now only summer services 
are held, but Universalist traditions of the 
town are many. A few years back Miss 
Hannah Moulton, an aged maiden lady, 
gave her little fortune to Tufts to assist 
persons studying for the Universalist 
ministry, and now Miss Ramona J. Saw- 
yer, a daughter of Representative Sawyer 
of Ware, and a great granddaughter of 
Colonel Blake, is studying for the Univer- 
salist ministry at Crane Theological 
School. 


Notices 


VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Accepted on letters of transfer, Rev. John M. 
Paige and Rey. C. W. McIntire from Massachusetts. 
Lay license granted to Harry A. Farrar. 
Arnold S. Yantis, Chairman. 
mete 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 16, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
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any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. ‘Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillerest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, April 18. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* Ok 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotasyand free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
oe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury Street on April 27, 1931, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Benjamin B. Hersey ‘‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
*aek 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Renewal of letter of license as minister to Fred 
Hamilton Miller and Robert H. Lewis. 

Ordination authorized of Fred Hamilton Miller. 

Certificates of ordination given to Rev. Donald 
B. Hoyt. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. A. E. Allison, 
Rev. Bruce W. Brotherston, Rev. Otis F. Alvord, and 
Rev. Nellie Alvord from New York; Rev. Charles 
Butterworth from Maine. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Horace Westwood, 
Unitarian, Rev. Robert P. Doremus, Unitarian. 

Fellowship suspended by reason of engaging in 
secular employment: Rev. Charles Butterworth. 
Action taken with regret. 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
es 23 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Adelbert E. Allison transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 
Rev. William P, Farnsworth transferred to New 
Hampshire. 
Geo. H. Bowers, Seeretary. 
Pee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 


MITTEE 
Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, Unitarian, of Peterboro, N. H., dated Feb. 
21, 1981. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ak”) te 
THE SIXTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, chairman, 
announces that the sixth annual session of the Semi- 
nar in Mexico will be heid in Mexico City, July 4-24, 
1931. Membership in this ‘ co-operative study of 
the life and culture of the Mexican people,” will 
again be open to a representative group of North 
Americans. - 

Among the leaders of round tables for the Sixth 
Seminar are Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio; Mr. Carleton Beals, author of “Mexi- 
co: An Interpretation,’ ete.; Prof. Charles W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas; Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, author of many books on Latin Ameri- 
ea; Dr. Eyler Simpson of the Institute of Current 
World Affairs; Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of 
“The Mexican Agrarian Revolution;’” Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; and Mr. Morris Topchevsky. 

The previous Seminars in Mexico have been 
attended by over 400 men and women, widely rep- 


resentative of many public groups in the United 
States. Numerous field trips are included in the 
programs. There are also optional trips for small 
groups to parts of Mexico and to Nicaragua, to be 
taken after the regular sessions close. 

A pamphlet describing the program of the Seminar 
may be secured from Hubert C. Herring, Executive 
Director of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

cine 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letters of transfer, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams and Rev. Charles Easternhouse, from 
Pennsylvania. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Robert A. 
Nunn, to Massachusetts, Rev. Fannie E. Austin 
to Ohio, Rev. T. W. Horsfield to Maine. 

Mrs. Olive M. Kimball, lay license renewed. 

Rev. William Forkell dismissed at his own re- 
quest. 

Arnold S. Yantis, Chairman. 
cone 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene in the 
parlors of the Universalist church in Syracuse, 
New York, on April 7, 1931, at 1.30 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Trueman John Menadue “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 


George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
xe 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Church School Institute will be held at the 
Springfield Second Universalist Church, Friday, 
April 10. Faculty—Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
State Supervisor of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Association; Miss Harriet Yates, 
Field Worker for the General Sunday School As- 
sociation; Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., instruec- 
tor at the Tuckerman School, Boston. Mass. 

The Institute will be opened at 3 p. m., by Mrs. 
Chamberlain, subject, ‘Our Goals.”” Group Confer- 


ences will follow: Elementary Group, Mrs. Cham- 


berlain. Intermediate-Senior Group, Miss Yates. 
Superintendents, Officers and Ministers, Dr. Hunt- 
ley. Music Demonstration, Miss Yates. Forum, “In 
Such and Such a Case,’’ led by Dr. Huntley. 

Supper at 6.15, 50 cents. 

Worship service at 7.15, led by Miss Yates. Group 
Conferences. Address, “New America and Young 
America,’ Dr. Huntley. 

Write to Miss Harriet Stevens, 25 Cambridge St., 
Springfield, Mass., for supper reservations. 

The ministers, officers and teachers in Monson, 
Palmer, Springfield, Hartford, Conn., and Stam- 
ford, Conn., are cordially invited to be present at 


this Institute. 
x x 


BOOK BARGAIN 


A $2.50 book, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, for 35 cents to cover cost of postage and this 
notice. The few copies left of Vrooman’s ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Christianity” will be cleared out at 35 cents 
a copy, in stamps. 

Some opinions by readers: “A book of exceptional 
character and value’’—John Haynes Holmes, “A 
great piece of work’—Dr, J. T. Sunderland. “The 
best of the kind I ever read’—Frank 8. C. Wicks, 
“A rare and valuable work’’—Frederick R. Griffin. 
‘Liberalism at its best”—Living Church. “It will 
be a great help to many’—William L. Sullivan. 
“Tlluminating and impressive’—Boston Transcript. 
“Scholarly and spiritual’’—Christian Advocate. “A 
thorough study’’—Christian Century. ‘*‘A winning 
presentation”—Outlook. ‘‘A popular and readable 
introduction to liberal religion’—New Republic. 
“Well meriting close attention by preachers of our 
day”—London Inguirer. ‘Interesting and reward- 
ing reading. There is not an ambiguous sentence or 
any flaw in the logic’’—Christian Register. “An 
uncompromising statement of the liberal faith’’— 
Minot Simons, D. D. ‘A corking good book. Lu- 
cid yet profound. Learned yet simple’’—Horace 
Westwood, D. D. 

Send for your copy now before all are gone. Ad- 
dress, “The Unitarian Church, 807 West Street, 


Wilmington, Delaware.” 
stamps. Postpaid. 


Enclose only 35 cents in 


Obituary 
Mrs. Rebecca Thompson 


Mrs. Rebecca Thompson died at her home in 
Springboro, Ohio, March 15. Funeral services were 
held from her home March 18, the pastor, Rev. 
Harriet E Druley, in charge. Mrs. Thompson 
knew why she was a Universalist and did not hesi- 
tate to tell others why she held that faith. Up 
until a short time before she died she took as active 
part in the church life as a seventy-seven year old 
person could. Her church meant much to her and 
her influence will live because of the consecration 
with which her daughters have followed her guid- 
ance. 


Elmina M. Whitney 


Elmina Mandana Whitney, daughter of. Rev. 
Quincey Whitney and Mandana Whittemore Whit- 
ney, died at Lexington, Mass., at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. Harry Nissen, on Saturday, March 21. 

She was a granddaughter of Dr. Benjamin Whitte- 
more and Mandana (Ballou) Whittemore, and a 
great-granddaughter of Hosea Ballou. Rev. Quincy 
Whitney, her father, was an able and devoted Uni- 
versalist minister. Her life was full to the brim 
of all the interests in the church. Through the 
family associations with all its saints she lived in a 
past and present rich in word and deed. 

Her uncles were Benjamin Ballou Whittemore, 
Nathaniel Hosea Whittemore and Massena Maturin 
Whittemore. 

Like own brothers and sisters were all the cousins 
and relatives, but none so dear as the young daugh- 
ters of her niece, Mrs. Harry Nissen, in whose family 
she lived, most tenderly cared for in life and deaths 

The funeral was held March 23 in the chapel of 
the First Parish Church, Lancaster, Mass., the 
former home of the Whittemores. Rev. Mr. Weis, 
minister of the church, conducted the service. 

Many friends from Boston, Stoughton, Norwich, 
Conn., and Lancaster, Mass., were present. 

Burial was by the side of her parents in the ceme- 
tery at North Village, Lancaster, in the family plot. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke 


Apr. 13---Mark. Apr. 20---Matthew. 
Apr. 27---Luke. May 4---The Synoptic Gospels. 


Professor James Hardy Ropes 


Hollis Professor of Divinity in the Theological 
School of Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.80 o’clock. Doors open at 2.0’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


= 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
- Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 

_ communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


LIGHT .n1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 

Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 

Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. Ss. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9, ‘The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14, Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
J esis Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’’ 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO +: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO? 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy-ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, ' i 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franktin, Afasa 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new _ building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


A very modern employer has ordered 
the following notice to be posted in his 
business premises: 

“Any workman desiring to attend the 
funeral of a near relative must notify 
the foreman before ten a. m., on the day 
of the game.’’—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Aunt Hetty: ‘“Sakes alive! I don’t 
believe no woman could ever been so fat.” 

Uncle Hiram: ‘‘What y’ readin’ now, 
Hetty?” 

Aunt Hetty: ‘Why, this paper tells 
about an Englishwoman that lost two 
thousand pounds.””— New Outlook. 

* * 
There ain’t no use 
New laws to make— 
We've got more now 
Than we can break! 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* * 

As a rule, young men don’t marry a 
girl on 25 a week, as they used to. It 
seems that the girl must be earning at 
least twice that much before they will 
even look at her.—Grinnel Malteaser. 

* * 
Preacher on Sunday next, 
Rev.— . 
“Don’t worry; it may never happen.” 
—Out-door church notice reported by the 
New York Christian Advocate. 
* * 

Another reason, aside from the purely 
sentimental, that we don’t get rid of our 
old car is that we hate to throw so many 
dependent garage mechanics out of work. 
—-Ohio State Journal. 

ok * 

“How did you like the actor who played 
the king?” 

“Ever since I saw him I’ve been in 
favor of a republic.’”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“What is this?” 

“Normal school for girls.” 

“Gosh, do girls have to take a special 
course in being normal?”—Lousiville Cour- 
2er. 

* * 

Sixteen pitchers are included in the 138 
players the New York Yankees will take 
to St. Petersburg, Florida, for spring train- 
ing.—Allantic City (N. J.) paper. 

* * 

The paper says at present you can buy 
$1.25 worth of anything for a dollar, but 
the catch in it is you have to have the 
dollar.—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

Sherman was shot, stabbed, kicked, 
and beaten into insensibility in the furious 
melee, but was not seriously hurt.— New 
York World. 

* * 

Some people are getting so lazy that 
they try to get the flower show on the 
radio.—The Baptist. 
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The 
Truth 
About 
The 


League of | : 
Nations The Peace Palace 


will be presented in little seminars at Geneva. You will learn at first hand 
about The International Labor Office, and its far-reaching influence in 
many lands. 


You have guessed and guessed correctly that 


The Universalist European Good Will Tour 


is no ordinary sight-seeing party, but a Tour planned to give an insight into 
conditions abroad reserved for the favored few. 


See that your minister goes 


Underwrite his expenses to be paid on his return by a series of lectures. Your 
Parish can do it. Invite your friends to help. Ask Dr. Etz for the plan 
of underwriting. See that Your minister 


folie? CANADIAN PACIFIC | 
HYMNS of the CHURCH | 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the ewer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


